



Sparton Ch/ticau, 24" urten 

Here’s HowSparlon’s Custom-Built TV Cabinets Benefit You 


B»'cmise veteran eraftsimui ciistoin-hiiihl vvvry Sparton TV <‘abinet, 
vou pet preater beautv. inori* <lnrability ainl fewer r«‘pair bills. 


rtK* pcoplp at Sj)artt)ii T\' liavp f)mn<I that 
YOU <'an't make a really fine television 
eahinel on an asseinhb line. You must 
have men nim kmiw an<l hive llie art of 
ealiinel making — traimvl eahinet makers 
who can tu rn a fim- [lieee of wond into 

a masterpiece. 

Only tile liiie.'t woods 

t)nly the very finest woods are u*ed in 
S[»art<in ! \ sets. Haini-ruhl>ed niahopany 
from the .-teaming jungles of i loniluras . . . 


limed oak . . . lustrous hireh and fruit 
woods for siipcrh modern finislies — these 
are the precious woods that are trans- 
formed by Sparton craftsmen. 

Keeorti-iirenking iliiniltilily 

.'\s any Sparton T\' owner can tell you, 
the eare devoted to a Sparton ealiinel re- 
.“ult.s not only in great lieauty but also in 
reeord-breaking durability. A Sparton set 
sliiiiils up under the severest use and becomes 
hundsumer as the years go by. 


Nei’dicss to say. Sjiarton I N ranks .seeond 
to none in meehanieal [lerfeetion. Every 
Sparton cunnecthm is hand-sohlereil. -Anil 
every Sparton TV set is individually in- 
spected as it comes off the line. 

If y<iu want more than just a TV set and 
can pay just a little extra for eiislom- 
built features- call on your Sfiarlon 
dealer. You’ll find it worth your while. 

SPARTON TV 

Simrlon Rmlio-Trlrvisiou 
The Spark».\^i(liii>|!ion Co., Juek-on. Mieii. 


PAT ON THE BACK 


A salute to some who have earned (he ^ood opinion 
of (he world of sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 



THE TENNIS-HAPPY PALMERS 

Dr. Paul Palmer, Phoenix, Ariz. physician and surgeon, taught 
himself to play tennis and decided his five children should learn 
too. Years of patience in teaching them the basic fundamentals 
has produced for Dr. Palmer the makings of a real family tennis 
dynasty. His eldest, Patsy, 13, has already won city and state 
women's titles and the National 13-and-Under Hard Court Sin- 
gles Championship. Paul, 12, holds state and Southwest Junior 
titles. Victoria, 9, is Southwest 15-and-Under champion and at 
7 won the National 13-and-Under Hard Court Doubles. Six-year- 
old Abigail won her first tournament in December, a state 13- 
and-under title. Butch, 4, has been playing tennis 18 months; too 
young for tournaments, he is shown here building basic strokes. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



NANCY BUCKLEY, secretary 



“Why not? I’d like to 
try it. I’m not the slop- 
py, sentimental type 
that thinks it’s terri- 
ble to shoot birds or 
animals. What else are 
good for? Hunting must be a groat 
sport. I couldn’t bait a hook with a worm. 
That’s slimy. But I’d love to shoot a light- 
ning-fast deer.” 


MOHAMMED REZA PAHLEVI 

Shah of Iran 


“That’s more difficult 
to answer than a po- 
litical question. If 
hunting is a sport, 
why .•shouldn’t women 
enjoy it? Her Royal 
Highness, the Queen, hunts with me. She 
shoots birds. But the first time she saw me 
shoot a wild sheep, she wept. She wouldn’t 
shoot a deer, nor would I want her to.” 



HER EXCELLENCY CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
U.S. Ambassador to Italy 


L. C. HOWE, eaecuti 




“Hunt what? Do you 
mean wild animals? 
Certainly, if they like 
the sport. Women 
hunters are as good 
shots as men. Some 
were famous. Don't you remember Annie 
Oakley? And Diana, Goddes.sof the Hunt? 
I’ve gone hunting with friends at various 
times. Frankly, I prefer bargain hunting.” 



Birmingham, Mich. 


“Yes. They will under- 
stand the satisfaction 
men find in hunting. 
W omen are great shots 
—the equals of men in 
marksmanship. Hunt- 
ing offers good companionship and outdoor 
life at a time of year that is especially beau- 
tiful. It helps you appreciate nature. Why 
shouldn’t women enjoy this experience?” 


CONSTANCE BENNETT, movie Star 



“Why certainly they 
should. How frustrat- 
ing it would be to ne- 
gate their natural pre- 
rogative. Even in the 
Stone Age, when their 
husbands protected them, women went 
hunting things like apples, so their hu.s- 
bands could eat. Hunting? I think the -sport 
can be best defined in one word, women,” 


HOWARD C. WILL eorp. procldent 



“Yes, if they can keep 
quiet. While hunting 
with a group, I got a 
bead on the biggest 
buck I ever saw. For 
once, my girl kept her 
1 him. The girl felt sad 
about such a beautiful animal being killed. 
So I proposed marriage to cheer her up. 
That’s how she nailed me.” 


MRS. ROBERTA WATSON. hou««wife 



“Certainly. Hunting 
is the most wonderful 
sport. My father used 
to take me pheasant 
hunting. But he never 
gave me a gun. He 
dog, to flush the birds 
out of the fields. When they flushed on my 
side, my father couldn’t shoot, for fear of 
hitting me. How I wish I had a gun!” 


MANLY MUMFORO, farmer 



“No. Women get in 
the way. You have to 
help them and cater to 
them. Sometimes you 
wait to shoot without 
making a sound. Then 
you get a bead on a quail and the woman 
squeals. It doesn't scare the quail, but it 
sure as hell throws me off my bead. I feel 
like choking her. Women hunt? Yes, men.” 
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NORBERT L. HARMS, conipany vice-president 



“Yos. Hunting would 
givp women a better 
balance and better un- 
derstanding. It would 
al.so make them better 
sports. Basically, mo.st 
women are poor sports. If a woman could 
learn to shoot a deer between the eyes, cut 
out the venison and dre.ss it down, .she'd be 
on her way to becoming a true sport." 


r- 


e.---. Women are not 
“ the faint-hearted crea- 

tures so many of us 

1 think. Often they are 

V more stout-hearted 

than men. I've seen 
it in (ircece and Korea. I've actually heard 
them .say to their men: ‘You carry this 
rifle or I will.' As hunters, women would 
be good sports. They'd follow the rules." 


STUART L. MOORE m«n«{ing director 



"Don’t they always? 
Women are so intui- 
tive they invariably 
corner their prey. .\nd 
when they have made 
up their minds to do 
something they do it as well as men, if not 
better. I’m sure they'd be better hunters, 
Trouble is they’d soon k.ll off the few re- 
maining animals.” 


NEXT WEEK'S 
QUESTION: 

There's been a lot of talk about 
anti-intellectualism. Are you 
anti-intellectual? 



An Historic Announcement 
to Music-Lo\,'er& from the Directors of the 

WoM-Famou. Qnart Ha(l Soi 


'oaeUf ^ 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AN EXCITING MUSICAL EXPERIENCE. YOU'RE INVITED TO ACCEPT 




ALL- 

TIME 

GREAT 


NdT $1 each-iut $7 FOR All FIN 

NO STRINGS 
ATTACHED! 

NO OBLIGATION! ' ' 

Even if you neve 
another record fi 
— now or later— you 
now obtain all the ad- 
vantages of a Trial Mem- 
bership in The Jazztone 
Society 



c()i.i;m,\a' H,HVTa.\.s 


Art Tatmn 




SIDNEY BECHET 


£,rroll Garner 


PD21ir©BLLlESIF>IIIE 


TEDDY WILSO\^ 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 


aTACK 'TEIAGARDECN 


Charlie Parker 


AND INCLUDING: Rex Stewart. Red Norvo, 
Atl>ert Nicholas. Flip Phillips. Billy Taylor. 
Mtlt Hinton, Sonny Berman. BUI Harm. Serve 
Chaloft. Ralph Burtu. Chuck Wayne, Artie 
Bernstein. Don Lnmoiid, Fernando Arbelo. 
Buck Clayton. Sid Catlett, Slam Stewart, 
Warden Cray. Howard McGhee. Dodo Maima- 
rosa. Barney Kessell, Jo Jones, Bobby Uuckett. 
Bud Freeman. Ocorge Wetlllng. etc., etc. 


TREASURY OF JAZZ PERFORMANCES, 
ENCOMPASSING EVERY JAZZ ERA- 

Featurmg such classics as Jelly Aoll Blues, 
Honeysuckle Rose, Basin Street Blues, 

Moon Burns, Hefatin' at Camarillo, etc. 

N OW you can bcKin to build that library of (he im- 
pciisliable "all-time fireats" of |irz — throuRh the 
JAZZTONIi SOCiliTY's amazin;; introduttory otter: 
10 si^ib lazz classiis — nut 51 each, tut til ten lor 
only it! These recordings feature all the fine jazz musi- 
cians you see listed above — a veritable "wlio's who" of 
bzzdom from Sidney Bechet to the dazzling trumpet of 
Dizzy Gillespie! Hvery era. every style; virtually the 
entile history of jazz can be traced in these selections. 
The Finest tn Jazz Recordings — Tours 
at More Than 50% Off the Usual Cost.' 

Here is why wc make this amazing olier: only by 
hearing these Jzzzconc Society recordings can you appre- 
ciate ineir technical and artistic excellence, their amaz- 
ing lulcliry. The famous Conterr Hal! Society gold- 
Sputtered master process, employed in these recordings, 
assures you of the finest high-hdetiry reproduction, 

As a Trial Member, sou will never be under any 
obluaiion to buy any other JAZZTONE SOCIETY 
itcotdings— «ou' or tier! You do have the right, how- 
eser. to try any nf the Society's selections. AFTER 
receiving an advance description. You are not obligated 
til keep thnse you select — tun afler you're huened to 
them! You pay Only for those that you scant to keep— 
It the special Member's low price nf just 52. plus a 
rax fee, for each l2-inch 
e averaging nearly an hour's 
' <j/ oiff i0% off their usual 
retail price of J5.95.' 

Offer limifed — 

Rush Coupon NOWf 
Mere's your chance to be 
first to own these 10 wonder- 
ful "gems of jazz " — YOURS 
l-OR lUST $1! I■,er, ,t you 

never buy another record from 
c.^,- /a.-ccaire Society' U not 
delighted vour 51 will be re- 
funded. But this offer may 
have tn be wiihdrascn ar any 


small shipping and exci; 
long-playing disc ! Each o 


playing t 



ALL 10 FOR $7.00-MAIL COUPON NOW! 

The Jaiztone Society, Dept. SI-2, 43 West 61ft Street. New York 23, N. Y. 


please send me 
lonv-pUylnv 
PLUS a free 


I am not obligated to buy any other record- 
ings from the Society I am to receive an 
Advance description of future monthly selec- 
tions. I may try any of iheae-Iree of charge— 
without paying a penny In advance. I may 
reject any recording, before or after T receive 
It. And I may cancel my Trill Membership 


tn the future, for each selection 1 decide to keep- 
1 will pay the si>eclal low member's price of lust 
$2 TS plus few cents ihlpplni and excite tax fee 
a raring of over SO'i oB ffteir usual retail price' 


fplease PRINT) 


Address.... 

City... 


.. Zone. .. Slate .. 
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HEALTH 


HOW DO YOU WAKE UP? 

Herewith seven basic types of morning risers. Which one you 
belonjj to depends on your temperament and temperature 



W AKING up in the morning affects 
different people in different ways. 
To some, it can be a plea-sure. To otli- 
ers, a necessary chore. For Monte Ir- 
vin, who rooms with Willie Mays when 
the Giants are on the road, awakening 
is more like a crisis. Early in the morn- 
ing Willie leaps out of bed, douses Ir- 
vin with a glas.s of cold water, whacks 
him hard enough to cave in a rib and 
jumps on the bed yammering “Say, 
hey!” “Just being around Willie keeps 
me young and full of spirit,” says Ir- 
vin wistfully, “but I wish he’d let me 
sleep a little longer.” 

If it is any consolation to Monte 
Irvin, it is Willie’s nature to act this 
way because he is what is known as a 
"Cheerful Rise-and-Shiner” {left, be- 
loiv). At least, he would be placed in 
this category by Peter Siegle, psychol- 
ogist for the Englander Sleep Founda- 
tion, who last week came up with some 
eye-opening information on waking-up 
habits. After interviewing some 1,000 
people, Siegle decided that the awak- 
ening human race could be classified 
into at least seven basic types. 

At the top of the list is the time- 
stealer. This schemer sets his alarm an 
hour early just so he can turn it off and 
steal another 40 winks. Next in order 
are the griper, the grouch, the time- 
table planner, the automaton with the 
built-in alarm, the gadgeteer and, last- 
ly, the evangelical rise-and-shiner. 

During the past 20 years, according 
to Siegle, more and more people have 


become matutinal dullards. This, ap- 
parently, is the fault of society. On 
one hand, we believe in the puritani- 
cal dictum that lolling in bed is a sign 
of laziness. On the other hand, we 
fondly regard remaining abed as a sym- 
bol of leisure. Moreover, if in many 
ca.scs we’re not downright unhappy at 
the prospect of going to work, we are 
at least apprehensive about the un- 
certainties of the coming day. 

SOrVIETINIES IT’S A PLEASURE 

When the day promises to be pleas- 
urable, however, there’s no problem 
whatsoever in getting up. A case in 
point is the bearish fellow who can’t 
be dragged out of bed to go to work, 
but is up bright and cheerful to get in 
18 holes of golf before Sunday lunch. 

Getting up on workdays can be 
made easier, Siegle says, by organizing 
the morning into a routine, allowing 
ample time for dressing, an unhurried 
breakfast and planning the entire day 
as much as possible. “But not too rig- 
idly,” he cautions, “or you will feel as 
much anxiety about this as you do 
about the uncertainties.” 

•Actually there are physical as well as 
psychological complications involved. 
Some people, for instance, are consti- 
tutionally night owls. Others are early 
birds, and still a third type combines 
both, being happily able to arise early 
and go to bed late. These matters 
hav’e been the subject of considera- 
ble study by Nathaniel Kleitman, the 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


eminent expert on sleep of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who concludes it 
is mostly a matter of the temperature 
of your body. 

The “normal” body temperature is 
supposed to be 98.6“. Actually, if you 
charted your temperature every three 
hours for a week or so, you would see 
that it regularly shifts up and down 


How some wake up in the morning 

Betty Hutton is a demon. Up at 
dawn, gulping burning colfee, cheer- 
fully waking anybody else who isn't. 
Lou Little .sets himself like an alarm 
clock. Always works, too. 

Dave Garroway really has to be up 
early. At 3:45 he starts the day with 
jazz and manages to be cheerful. 
Marge and Gower Champion have 
it tough. She's a ri.se-and-shiner; he’s 
an admitted grouch. So she's try- 
ing to reform him. 

Shelley Winters can't open her eyes 
without colfee. She fixes a thermos- 
fui every night to put be.side the bed. 
Zsa-Zsa Gabor— she won't talk. 


during a day between 96.7“ and 99“. 
When your temperature is high, you 
are wide awake and full of energy. 
When it is tow, you are sluggish and 
listle.ss. 

The morning type bounds out of bed 
and arrives at the office bright-eyed 
because his temperature is highest be- 
fore noon. But after lunch, it drops 
and his pep slowly cools ofT so that by 
night he's burned out. On the other 
hand, the evening type’s thermostat 
doesn’t begin to warm up until after- 
noon. This tends to slow him down 
until after lunchtime but brings him 
to a peak at night. That happy indi- 
vidual of the in-between group is 
blessed with two temperature peaks, 
one in the morning and the other in 
the evening. This starts him olT bright 
and early, temporarily cools him off by 
mid-afternoon, then steams him up 
again for the evening. 

Is it possible for one to change his 
temperature cycle to become, say, a 
night owl or an early bird? Dr. Kleit- 
man and several other scientists be- 
lieve so — and quite easily. It does in- 
volve a couple of weeks’ effort. For ex- 
ample, 20 to 30 minutes of exercise in 
the morning can raise the body tem- 
perature enough to keep it up most of 
the working day. Ten minutes under a 
hot shower will do much the same. 
And caffeine in coffee proves an eye 
opener for many morning dullards. If 
you still can’t manage in the morning, 
you can always consider becoming a 
night watchman. 



mu 


III this latest leisure and .spectator sjiorl hat, a new double -rold ‘■•Deuxbriiii” 
give.s soft, yiekling play for dasliingK casual brim lines. A blend of Havana 
browns i.s only one of its sport-color mixtures. Now being featured by the 
Knox batter in your own community, and by Knox the Hatter, 15*2 Fifth 
Avenue, New \oik 18, N'. "W .\lso availal)le in (ainada. 


suits you 
all 4 ways 



Puncture Sealing 
Blowout Resistant 




No air loss at rii 


O 


uick. 


safe stops 
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GENERAL ONLY GENERAL HAS NYCEN 

V TIRE y 

listen to Genefol Tire Sports Time with Harry Wismer on Mutual Radio 
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T O DATE SI has printed more than 325 color pages. They 
have ranged from a prize ring in Kew York to the surf of 
Hawaii, and they have been a favorite subject of correspond- 
ence from our writing readers, among them one photographer 
who said, in commenting on the pictures of greyhounds in our 
Feb. 7 issue: “From the first I have admired your color photog- 
raphy, to the extent of being in awe of it. The greyhound shots 
are as fine as anything I 
have ever seen, and the suc- 
cessful addition of color to 
the action produces an effect 
which amounts to giving an- 
other dimension to an al- 
ready wonderful subject.’’ 

Action in color photogra- 
phy has finally come fully 
into its own in the period 
since World War II. Among 
thephotographers outstand- 
ingly responsible for this are 
two of Si’s own: Hy Peskin, who brought a fresh and non- 
conforming approach to the whole subject of action-color in a 
series of brilliant studie.s during the forties; and Mark Kauff- 
man, who, during the experimental phase of SI, developed an 
easily portable telephoto unit. Kauffman’s unit, by increasing 
both maneuverability and penetration, carried the camera as 
far into the heart of any action as it is possible to go. Readers 
may recall his almost startling examples of this in the bull- 
fighting scenes in Si’s Jan. 17 issue or the “inside-the-play” 
football pictures of the Sept. 27 and Nov. 15 issues. 

This week’s i.s.sue brings the bright enamels of midget autos 
{page J.9); next week, .some of the nation’s loveliest golf holes 
and profe.ssional basketball under the lights; in later issues, 
Florida’s fiamingo.s, free ballooning, wrestling, baseball and 
.sailing. 

The pictorial beauty of sport lies in its arenas, fields, and set- 
tings, which do not move; and in its action, which hardly seems 
to stop. Once the enjoyment of the.se things in their full color 
was limited to an instant flash before the eyes of immediate 
spectators. Now throughout the year the cameras of SI record 
for readers across the nation both the scenes and acts of sports, 
not only as they were in the flash of an instant but as they will 
timelessly and colorfully endure. 
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COVER: Betty di Bugnano in Jamaica 
Photograph by PHILIP 0. Stearns 
It's a well-known quality of the islands 
of the Caribbean that once they work 
their charm on visitors they won’t let 
them go. Betty di Bugnano, once a top 
New York model, more recently of Rome, 
is so in love with Jamaica that she is start- 
ing a sports-clothes business there. In a 
French bathing suit of Paisley cotton, 
she’s photographed at sunset at Mon- 
tego Bay’s Round Hill. For more pictures 
from America’s Riviera, see pages 42-46. 
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from ski country; and Eo Zern from the 
lakes, rivers and sea 

59 Skiing: Ezra Bowen goes into a diffi- 
cult situation — the East-West ruckus in 
the NSA 

61 Yesterday: It was Parson Weems who 
cooked up the legend about George Wash- 
ington throwing a silver dollar across the 
Rappahannock; and Walter Johnson who 
proved it could be done 

62 The 19th Hole: The readers take over 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


HOW DANGEROUS IS WINTER BASEBALL? 

Willie Mays got sick of baseball and Rube Gomez injured his pitch- 
ing arm on the Caribbean circuit. Was it worth the risk to their 
major league play? A report with photographs by Mark Kauffman 

PRO BASKETBALI FAST AND FLASHY 

The inimitable spectacle of the shooting, jumping stars of the Min- 
neapolis Lakers and New York Knicks In Color by Hv Peskin 


GOLF’S GREEN PASTURES 

Among the real beauty spots of America are its golf courses— 
expertly designed, carefully landscaped in settings of natural loveli- 
ness. SI presents a portfolio of some outstanding courses In Color 

BIG-LEAGUE BASEBALL SCHOOLS 

James T. Farrell tells how (he young hopefuls prepare for the 
majors in Florida’s baseball schools 


PLUS: VANDERBILT STABLES— PAINTINGS IN COLOR; AND FISHING THROUGH THE ICE BY SIGURD OLSON 
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U.S. COLLEGES 
TAKE TO THE ICE 

Some fifty colleges turn their enthusiasm for a great winter 
pastime into one of America’s fastest- growing sports. Artificial 
ice has helped — so have hundreds of fine Canadian skaters 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


Canton, N’.Y. 

T he thermometeu was dippinj^ 
toward 10® below zero, l)ut the 
attraction was hockey— college hockey 
— and the town of Canton, N.Y. ipop. 
4,379) bulged last Saturday night with 
hockey fans who won’t be put off by 
10 below. 

Some spectators drove from Water- 
town over HO miles of icy roads. (Others 
walked to the arena from campus 
dormitories and fraternities of St. 
Lawrence University (enrollment 
1,250). On their way, hockey addicts 
passed the football field where the St. 
Lawrence Larries drew crowds of 
2,000 last fall. They also passed the 
gym where, earlier in the week, the 
St. Lawrence basketball team trimmed 
the University of Rochester in the 
full view of less than 50 fans. 

When St. Lawrence squared off 
against Boston College on the ice of 
the $400,000 Appleton Arena Saturday 
night there were close to .‘J.SUO in the 
stands to watch. Most of them saw 
the kind of game they came for. The 
Boston boys were fresh from a 3-2 
victory over a strong Clarkson Col- 
lege team, but St. Lawrence went into 
a furious first-period offensive which 
gave the Boston goalie nothing but 
fits. The attack paid off after 17 
minutes when a pair of 21-year-old 
Canadian boys, Leland Fournier and 
Ron O'Brien, scored for St. Lawrence 
within the space of eight seconds. 
Later in the game Bill -Meehan from 
Arlington, Mass, and Paul Swancott 
from Rome, N.Y. also scored for the 
home team and the final score, much 
to the satisfaction of every citizen of 
Canton, was 4 1 in favor of Coach 
Olie Kollevoll’s well-balanced Larries. 

Had all this happened a few years 
ago it would have prompted nothing 
more stimulating than a few remarks 


around New England to the effect that 
Boston College must have had an off 
night to have lost a game to little- 
known St. Lawrence. Today no such 
remarks are warranted. College hockey 
is one of the nation’s growing sports 
and its “big league’’ is thriving. The 
sport is growing without help of any 
kind from Notre Dame, Ohio State, 
UCLA, Duke or Southern Methodist. 
None of these football powers indulge. 
Neither do such perennial basketball 
stalwarts as La Salle, Duquesne, San 
Francisco, Kentucky or Dayton. 

HOCKEY FOR BIG AND LITTLE 

Instead, the big league of college 
hockey is a curious geographical mi.'i- 
ture— as it is in college basketball — of 
big-name universities such as Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and a few Ivy Lea- 
guers and a handful of lesser-knowns— 
St. Lawrence, Clarkson, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute fall in upper 
New York State), North Dakota, 
Michigan Tech and Colorado College. 
Artificial ice is being installed wherever 
hockey-minded students are enrolled 
—in recent months rinks have gone up 
at Amherst, Williams, MIT, Middle- 
bury and Penn State. Still more are 
planned for Nebraska, Colgate and 
elsewhere where hockey has captured 
the imagination of sports-loving col- 
lege officials and alumni. 

To many of these campuses are flock- 
ing hockey-crazy students from dozens 
of New England prep schools and from 
more than 300 hockey-playing high 
schools. Last year the three-day Min- 
nesota slate high school hockey cham- 
pionship drew a record 24,465 people to 
the St. Paul Auditorium. 

If U.S. schools are helping to build 
hockey into a respectable position in 
the jealous hierarchy of college sports 



CAMPUS HEROES of St, Lawrence 
Univcr.-iity, only 18 miles from Cana- 


by sending well-coached and enthusias- 
tic .skaters to the campu.ses of our col- 
leges, this help is regarded in some 
quarters as strictly secondary. t)f pri- 
mary importance, say many who know 
the score of college hockey, is the an- 
nual invasion by hundreds of Canadi- 
an students, a good many of whom, by 
some fortuitous chance, also happen to 
be crackerjack hockey players. Most of 
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SPORTS 


dian border in Canton, N.Y., stroll happily 
to their afternoon practice session in com- 


pany of enthusiastic coeds who will sit at 
rinkside and watch them. This is a sight 


at hockey-conscious schooLs that is rarely 
matched at big-time football colleges. 


the Canadian boys on top U.S. teams 
are standouts. They should be. This 
is their game and they’ve been at it, 
in many cases, since the age of eight. 
Nevertheless, a hot debate over the in- 
vaders is already raging. 

Last year, after his team was sound- 
ly whacked by Denver and Colorado 
(whose teams are loaded with Canadi- 
ans), Harvard Coach Cooney Weiland 


publicly moaned that Canadian ath- 
letes were ruining U.S. college hockey. 
He found a supporter a few weeks ago 
in Dartmouth Coach Eddie Jeremiah, 
who complained that the wholesale im- 
ports of Canadian stars to some colleges 
are making a farce out of the NCAA 
championships. A reply from the West 
came screeching in like a true slap shot. 
Johnny Mariucci, who coaches an all- 


Minnesota-born team at Minnesota (as 
opposed to the all-Canadian team at 
Michigan) said; “Those Ivy League 
schools think their campuses stretch 
around the globe. If they get a boy 
from the North Pole to play hockey, 
he’s there for an education. If we get a 
boy from Wisconsin to play hockey, 
he’s a hired man. So long as the boys 
continued on next page 
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COLLEGE HOCKEY continued from page 9 

get a little of that ivy on them they’re 
all right.” Colorado College ofticials 
quickly took up their cue and remind- 
ed Coach Jeremiah that Dartmouth — 
once the greatest power in U.S. college 
hockey — should not be so critical of 
other schools when its own National 
Championship ski team is led by stars 
from Japan (see page 40), Norway, 
South America and also Canada. 

At 99-year-old St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity which, along with Clarkson (11 
miles away in Potsdam, N.Y.) and Har- 
vard, leads the eastern teams, the Ca- 
nadian controversy has nobody too up- 
set. Canada is only 18 miles away. St. 



CANADIAN Brian McFarlane, St. Law- 
rence captain, relaxes after win over BC. 


Lawrence is the nearest American lib- 
eral arts college to Ottawa (80 miles 
away) and, as President Eugene Gar- 
rett Bewkes sees it, ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
Canadians come to U.S. colleges if they 
meet the scholastic requirements? We 
also have students here from France, 
Spain and Finland. We are not in a po- 
sition to give grant-in-aid scholarships 
as generously as some colleges, and we 
certainly don’t go out recruiting.” 

Of the 31 Canadians enrolled at St. 
Lawrence today, eight are on the 19- 
man hockey squad. Only three of the 
six starting players are Canadians. One 
of them— an All-East team selection 
last season— is Captain Brian McFar- 
lane, who is currently carrying an aver- 
age of three .\’s and two B’s as an 
English major. Goalie Bill Sloan, who 
turned back 29 shots against Boston 
College, owns a straight A av'erage in 
mathematics. ‘‘They play hard, but 


they work hard too,” says Coach Kol- 
levoll. ‘‘Most important of all, though, 
is that people who criticize U.S. col- 
leges for using Canadian hockey play- 
ers are really on the wrong track. They 
ought to be thankful that Canadians 
are helping to make the game more 
popular in this country. Our players 
are improving all the time, and much 
of the credit should go to the Cana- 
dians for setting such good examples 
of how hockey should be played.” 

It is much the same story on other 
college hockey teams, although the 
\Vestern League, whose teams are 90% 
Canadian-manned, are still being criti- 
cized for what one college president 
termed ‘‘an undue proportion of what 
looks like outright recruiting.” Iti the 
West, Canadian boys seem to get along 
academically as well as they do at St. 
Lawrence. They also play some first- 
rate hockey, but they don’t by any 
means draw all the headlines. At Min- 
nesota there is a center— a local prod- 
uct from Eveleth named John Maya- 
sich who has led the Western League 
in points for three years and in 22 
games this season has scored 35 goals 
and 27 assists. An American player 
drawing top notices in the East is Har- 
vard’s junior center. Bill Cleary, a 
product of nearby Belmont Hill prep 
school. 

Spectators will notice a few college 
rules that differentiate the game from 
that played by the professionals. For 
one thing, a team is allowed to body- 
check only in its own defensive zone 
(the pros can and do check anywhere 
they spot a foe). Another difference is 
the elimination of the center red line in 
college games. Both these rules have, 
for the most part, been favorably re- 
ceived by the college coaches, for they 
tend to open up the game somewhat. 
Fights are not unknown in college 
hockey circles, but they are infrequent. 
One of the reasons may be that when a 
college man gets thumbed off with a 
major penalty, he gets thumbed out 
of the game for good— an occurrence 
which would find many a professional 
game winding up with only two sullen 
goalies glaring at each other from op- 
posite ends of the rink. 

Next month (March 10-12) the four 
top hockey teams in the U. S. will bat- 
tle it out for the NCAA title on the ice 
of the Broadmoor rink at Colorado 
Springs. From the strong Western 
League, almost sure to go is league- 
leading Colorado College, which has 
18 Canadians on the squad. The sec- 
ond Western spot will likely go to 
either North Dakota, Alinnesota or 
Michigan. 


From the East the two invitations 
will almost certainly be split among 
St. Lawrence (14 3- 11, Clarkson (15 2) 
and Harvard ( 10 2 -1). One of the St. 
Lawrence defeats came at the hands of 
Harvard earlier in the season, and after 
Cooney Welland’s disparaging remarks 
about the Canadian ruination of U.S. 
college hockey, it was ironic indeed that 
Harvard’s winning goal against St. 
Lawrence was scored by one Terry 
O’Malley— the only Canadian on 
Weiland’s Harvard team (and one of 
only five Canadians in the Ivy’s pen- 
tagonal hockey league). Terry O’Mal- 
ley, it seems, reached Harvard with a 
well-timed assist from the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo and without a body 
check from Weiland because he hap- 
pened to be at the top of his class in 
St. Catherine, Ontario and, a.s a mat- 
ter of fact, the scholastically third- 
highest man in the entire province. 

SEASON'S LIVELY ENDING 

No matter who goes to Colorado 
Springs for a crack at the title won last 
year by an underdog RPI sextet which 
knocked off both Michigan and Min- 
nesota. the next few weeks are going 
to see plenty of lively action on many 
college fronts. In the West, crowds of 
5,000 will not be uncommon. When 
North Dakota plays Minnesota, spe- 
cial trains take .500 loyal rooters into 
Gopher Land from Grand Forks to 
cheer for victory over a college that 
wouldn’t consider scheduling a foot- 
ball game with such a rank upstart. At 
Troy, N.Y., defending NCAA Cham- 
pion RPI will draw, as it nearly al- 
ways does for home games, 6,000 fans 
for the traditional game against St. 
Lawrence on March 5. 

Elsewhere the 50-odd colleges which 
play varsity hockey will also be wind- 
ing up the season before the biggest 
crowds in history. And some, looking 
for a future all-e.xpense trip to the 
Broadmoor, will be busy plotting. 
They may note, for instance, that last 
year Michigan, which lost over $12,000 
on baseball and track, took in $22,000 
on hockey. The haul was $25,000 at 
North Dakota and $70,000 at Minne- 
sota. U.S. college officials may be re- 
minded, as they trek off to scout the 
high school tournaments, of what 
Princeton Coach Dick Vaughan said a 
few years ago; ‘‘We definitely have 
players as good as the Canadians, but 
we don't have as many.” With this in 
mind, they may alter course for the 
far reaches of the Canadian junior 
leagues, where hundreds of kids are 
waiting to swap their talent for a schol- 
arship and a free education. Ce 
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RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE'S ({t-fending 17-man squiid. Games a? Trov, N.Y. aro played in this conN’orted 

NCAA championship hockey team has nine Canadians on its Navy hani^ar, and 6,000 fans turn out to see lop eastern teams. 



UNIVERSITY OF DENVER team is almost entirely Canadian- 
manned an<i is now tied for third place in the powerful Western 



League. Denver 'white jerseys) is shown on home rink in game 
with North Dakota, a rising collegiate hockey power in the West. 




NORTH DAKOTA'S loster includes nine Canadians on 15- West in the coming NCAA championships at the Broadmoor rink 
player squad. The team i=i given good chance of representing the (o6orc) where ND is seen against top-ranking Cohmado College. 
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aiLL RUSSELL of San Francisco is 6 feet 20 Inches laJJ ami 
excels on defense. He has uveraned 20 rebounds per game, kept 
the middle closed to San Francisco opponents but drawn very 


few personal fouls. He has averaged 20 point.? a game. A nat- 
ural athlete, Russell shows great promise of being a track -star; 
in his first attempt la-sl summer he high-jumped 6 feet 7 inches. 
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TOURNAMENT TIME APPROACHES 


Basketball teams make their finai bids for national honors and show off their stars 


C OLLEGE basketball is now heading 
into the home stretch with major 
conference teams battling for the top 
honors which carry a bid to the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
Tournament, while schools outside of 
conferences scrabble for NCAA mem- 
ber-at-large consideration or bids to 


the National Invitation Tournament. 

Chief surprise of the season has been 
the University of San Francisco, the 
nation's Number One team. Mainly 
responsible for this success, which has 
earned the Dons an NCAA berth, are a 
skillful revival of the defensive art 
by Coach Phil Woolpert and the play 


of Bill Russell, whose shooting is sur- 
pa.ssed only by his ball hawking. 

Less surprising ha-s been the superi- 
ority of Kentucky, La Salle, UCLA and 
Utah, all pro))ably tournament bound. 

Below, SI presents another gallery 
(SI, .Jan. .‘U I of players currently mak- 
ing the headlines of the sports pages. 



ART BUNTE of Utilh fi fopt 
3 inches, piayx post for Skyline 
Eight Ipaders, .set new Skyline 
record of 43 point."? in one game. 



DON BOLDEBUCK of Hous- 
ton is 7 feel, excels with right- 
hand hook, has snared average 
of about 18 rebounds a game. 



WILLIE N AULLS of UCLA IS 
6 feet inche.s, leads UCLA in 
scoring, is key to defense and 
backboard control of his team. 



JACK TWYMAN of Cincin- 
nsti, which is \IT bounrl, is 6 
feet 6 inche.s, is fine reboumier, 
has averaged 35 points a game. 



Francis 'Lorelto, Pa.) is fi feet 
6 inches, hti-s scored over 2,000 
poinW in four seasons of play. 



BOB BURROW of Kentucky 
(southeastern conference lead- 
ers) is 6 feet 7 inches, is deadly 
with turn-around jump, tip-ins. 



GEORCE BONSALLE of Tlli- 
nois is C 7 inches, plays 
pivot, best shot is his two-hand 
jump from about 10 feet out. 



JERRY HARPER of Alabama 
is fi feet 8 inches, is very good re- 
bounder, has averaged 21 points 
a game, can hit from outside. 



DICK CARMAKER of .Min- 
nesota is 6 feet 3 inches, has 
averaged almost 25 points per 
game, is a very versatile shot. 



DARRELL FLOYD of Fur- 
man is 6 feet 1 inch, has aver- 
aged 3.5 points a game, boasts 
a high shooting percentage of 44. 



DICK BOUSHKA of St. Louis 
is 6 feet 5 inches, hiu? excellent 
one-hanti jump .shot, is fine de- 
fensive player, good rebounder. 



TERRY RAND of Marquette 
(NCAA bound) is 6 feet8inche.s, 
is mo.st effective with jump-and- 
turn shot, is .sharp on defense. 
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WITHIN SHOUTING DISTANCE of the Wisconsin 
capitol dome in downtown Madison, sleek Skeeter Class 
iceboats whip at mile-a-minute speeds around a diamond- 
shaped course in one of America’s oldest and most v'ener- 
ated winter sports. Indeed, before anybodj’ was ingenious 
enough to invent racing cars, speedboats and aircraft, ice- 
boating was about the only way a real speed demon could 
experience the thrill of going a mile a minute. Speed is still 
a major factor in the sport’s appeal. 

Thanks to a succession of sturdy cold fronts whistling 
out of Canada, the 1955 winter has brought the iceboats 
out on lakes all over the northern tier of the U.S. Madi- 
son’s Four Lakes Ice Yacht Club played host to 50 of the 
450-pound Skeeters in international class championship 
competition on Lake Monona, and even in the East, where 
relatively mild winters have prevailed recently, long-sufTer- 
ing iceboaters arc looking forward to a renewal of the East- 
ern Ice Yachting Association champion.ships. 

Mullled thoroughly in foul-weather gear as protection 
against biting winds, icel)oat sailors will haul their craft 
hundreds of mites on car top or trailer to compete with 
each other. They range in age from subteens to veterans 
in their 50s, all bent on the thrill that comes with speeds 
that can frequently approach 100 mph on downwind runs. 



SKEETER PILOTS, snugly dressed, discuss iheir exploits on 
Lake Monona before International Skeeler Association races. 
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ICEBOUND SKIN DIVER harks away from unilrmralh at ice 
cover on Mt. Tom I’ond, lestinjj time reeiuired lo chop escape hole. 


THESE ADVENTUROUS CITIZENS, bundled eerily 

in rulther swimsuits, are an advance-Ruard type of skin 
diver. They are preparing to descend into 35 feet of 36® 
water on Connecticut's icebound Mt. Tom Pond. Skin di\'- 
ing under ice ha.s been going on for several years among a 
few hardy folk of tlie northeastern U.S., but the high cost 
of protective suits has kept it from becoming a contagion. 
E(juippe<i with regulation breathing apparatus, two .skin 
divers and a photographer climbed down a ladder and 
prowled the water for two hours. Outside of numljed faces, 
they reported no ill effects. The .suits kept them warm. 

The results of the foray were otherwise disappointing. 
The divers didn’t see much. \'isibility wa.s poor— only six 
to 10 feet. N’o fish were spotted. Skin di\ ing the year 
round, while certainly possible in cold winter weather, 
seemed hardly worth-while compared to what the diver can 
see at this time of year in warmer waters. 

The divers found some other sobering thoughts about 
under-ice skin diving. Each man had to go below with an 
umbilical-like rope attached to him so he could find his way 
back lo the hole in the ice. They also chopped an experi- 
mental escape hole in the live-inch ice cover and found it 
required It) minutes. In case of breathing-apparatus failure, 
that would he more than enough lime for a man to drown. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD coiiliuticd 







The camera catches a rhythmic referee, impassioned pretty girls, 
and a towel-twisting coach at 1) a Notre Dame-lllinois game, 2) a 
Champaign County (III.) tourney and 3) a Wheeling high school game 



SIGNALS PERSONAL FOUL GETS AHEAD OF PLAY PEERS TOWARD SCORES INDICATES “NO BASKET” OBSERVES TOSS 





WONDERFUL WORLD continued 

OL’ CASE TAKES THE YOUNG’UNS ASIDE 


CHARLES DILLON STENGEL set 

up shop in St. Petersburg, Fla. last 
week, fully three weeks before the ma- 
jor league training season begins, to 
look over 30-odd young baseball play- 
ers who hope some day to take perma- 
nent possession of the revered New 


York Yankee uniforms they are now 
wearing. Most of the youngsters whose 
eyes follow Casey’s admonitory finger 
will return to Yankee farm clubs when 
the established players report March 1. 
But Stengel is overlooking nothing. A 
year ago in a similar look-see session 


at Miller Huggins Field, the Yankees 
spotted a young pitcher named Bob 
Grim who came to the majors and won 
20 games, along with Rookie-of-the- 
Year honors. With AUie Reynolds re- 
tired and Johnny Sain threatening to, 
Casey could sure use another Bob Grim. 



SPECTACLE PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWARD A. HANDLER 

SMALL HANDS TAKE THE WHEEL 
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California youngsters move up to the starting tine in the world’s smallest racing 
cars. Their gasoline engines take them around the tight track at speeds up to 25 mph 


T hk minimum age for a driver’s license in Cal- 
ifornia is 16, but on this private li-mile 
track at Anaheim, near Los Angeles, kids 3 to 12 
years away from being allowed on the road zip 
around in low-slung racing cars that look like 
they would be right at home in the Indianapolis 
500. Figuratively the Anaheim racers would just 
about fit in Bill Vukovich’s coat pocket for they 
are specially designed for small fry with hot rods 
in their hearts. 

Powered by a Continental, four-cycle, nine- 
cubic-inch gasoline engine, Ihe tiny cars use 
direct drive and with the pedal jammed to the 


floor by an adroitly lead-footed youngster have 
hit 25 mph. Despite this relatively high speed 
and the tender age of the drivers, mothers view 
the proceedings at the Anaheim Jelly Bean Bowl 
calmly. Rigid safety precautions— f.c., crash hel- 
mets, wheel spans which eliminate any possibil- 
ity of a car turning over, safety belts, and shat- 
ter-proof goggles— bar injury. Fathers, many of 
whom have raced midget or big cars, taste the 
exquisite joy of putting together the small cars, 
either from scratch with special kits or with 
major components, such as body and frame, 
already assembled, at a cost of $300 to $1,000. 
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SPECTACLE coniinufd 


The minutes before the bii* race begins arc tense ones. A 
few drivers with nerves of steel chatter aimlessly; others 
reach for a chew of candy to steady their nerves; some 
seek further instructions and encouragement from their 
pitmen (their parents). Suddenly the starter’s flag goes 
down : the racers arc off in a haze of exhaust fumes and dirt 


GIRL. DRIVER Donna Richards, 8, patiently waiu for Ihe 
race to begin while her father, Earl, kneeh beside the liny car. 


CRACKER-JACK CHAW settles taiit nerves of driver Bobby 
Parks, 6, who stand.s beside his car in pit area, watching a race. 


ROUNDING A TURN at Start of main event, Jimmy 
Caruthers, 9, in car 7 takes the lead. Jimmy won the 
race, received a small cup for his efforts. His father, 
Doug, is the founder of the Quarter Racing As.sociation. 





H«?nderson, 10, in rar 98 irips desperately to catch him before 
second turn. Spectators look on behind fence in background. 


BACK STRAiGHT-AWAY is .seltinK for duel in main event. 
Jimmy Carulhers in car 7 continues to hold his lead while Don 



CONSOLATION i.s offered to Danny Carulhers, 4, by Monte blue ribbon for taking third place in slow cars race is held 
Smit, 7, after Danny recorded poor qualifying time in a heat. up proudly by Danny, who is youngest driver in the a.ssociation. 
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WEEKLY 

SOUNDTRACK 

THE EDITORS FACE UP TO SOME TRICKY QUESTIONS ABOUT IKE'S 
SHOOTING, FIND A HUMAN RABBIT IN A QUESTIONABLE FRAME OF 
MIND, AND FILE A FISHING COMPLAINT WITH GOVERNOR HERTER 


fn re qaait qaery: 

AFTER SEVERAL days of analyzing the 
news from the Kremlin, Eric Seva- 
reid of CBS cleared his throat one night 
last week and took up another topic, 
one which also was occupying the 
thoughts of the President of the United 
States. 

The topic was quail, which the Pres- 
ident was pursuing on the 10,000-acre 
plantation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humphrey, near 
Thomasville, Ga. Sevareid’s was an 
analysis tinged with the flavor of a 
sweet-sour grape because the quail sea- 
son in Virginia, where he does his hunt- 
ing, is over. He paid tribute, neverthe- 
less, to the quail — “a bird of char- 
acter, a noble bird.” 

“It has dignity,” he said, “and set- 
tled habits. You can depend upon the 
quail, except that sometimes it will 
flush at your feet with a paralyzing 
roar of wings. The quail is a monoga- 
mous bird. This is a pity, for other- 
wise, presumably, there would be more 
quail, for presidents and commoners; 
but it means you can shoot cock or hen, 
indiscriminately, which is a good thing 
because they are too fast and too much 
alike to differentiate, anyway. 

“I must say today’s dispatches from 
Georgia are distressingly incomplete. 
We know the President is using a 20- 
gauge double gun. This is the mark of 
a true uncountry quail man. The 20 
has plenty of power and pattern for 
quail. It is light and short, for quick 
swinging in briar patch and woods, 
where the canny quail is bound to fead 
the President a scratchy and exciting 
chase. But there the dispatches leave 
off; not a word about whether the Pres- 
ident is a snap shooter or takes his time 
and is content with one bird per flush; 
not a line on whether he works around 
between covey and woods to try the 
tricky overhead shots; not a word as to 
whether he uses the swing-through sys- 
tem or the pointing-out system when 
he pulls the trigger. 

“Well, the White House correspond- 
ents under Truman weren’t required 
to study Chopin, so I suppose we can’t 
force them to take up upland gunnery. 
Still, it would be a help. A million 


fellow sufferers like myself are getting 
edgy waiting to find out if the President 
uses No. 8 shot or 9, high speed or stand- 
ard, an improved cylinder with a modi- 
fied barrel, or a modified with a full.” 

For Sevareid and his million fellow 
sufferers here are the answers: 

Ike is good at the snap shot but he 
is not ordinarily a snap shooter. He 
follows the bird and shoots at about 30 
yards. He is quite content with one 
bird per covey and, in fact, one of the 
conservation rules followed at Secre- 
tary Humphrey’s plantation requires 
that no more than three birds be killed 
from any covey. Thus the covey re- 
mains intact and can be hunted again. 

“I like to find the singles,” the Presi- 
dent says. "Coveys scare me.” 

He is not one of shooting’s bored ex- 
perts, so he does not "work around be- 
tween covey and woods to try the 
tricky overhead shots.” On the other 
hand he has been seen to make the shot 
and do it well. 

The President leads the bird, swing- 
ing the gun along its flight path, then 
fires. 

On this trip he used No. 7}^ and No. 
8 shot but not No. 9 because toward 
the end of the hunting season the birds 
are experienced. They get up and away 
faster than first-of-the-season birds, so 
heavier, more effective shot is indi- 
cated. The shells were standard, not 
high speed. 

In addition to the 20, which is a 
side-by-side double, Ike brought along 
his .410 over-and-under. The 20 is 
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Scramble, pilots! 

Carry your maps; 

Broad jumper didn’t 
Lower his flaps. 

—Barney Hutchison 


equipped with two sets of barrels but 
he left the long-barrel, full-choke set 
in Washington. The short-barrel set is 
bored with an open right barrel, left 
barrel modified— same setup as on the 
.410. Both guns were gifts and of for- 
eign make. Engraved on the 20 are a 
turkey, a five-star emblem and the 
name “Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

The rabbit 

I N the last three weeks a curious sort 
of fame has descended upon a tall, 
dark-haired young man named Dick 
Ollen, and with it a nickname that 
could stick to him for life. As the pace 
setter in the last three indoor mile con- 
tests between Wes Santee and Gunnar 
Nielsen and Freddy Dwyer he has con- 
tributed directly to two world records, 
and has become as familiar to track ad- 
dicts as the famous principals them- 
selves. But the glare of the limelight in 
Madison Square Garden has almost 
burned away his identity. Few specta- 
tors in this winter’s huge indoor crowds 
know or remember that he was last 
year’s intercollegiate champion at the 
mile. He is now far more widely known 
as The Mechanical Rabbit. 

The whole thing has happened to 
him so quickly that Ollen still speaks 
of it in rather bemused tones— some- 
thing like a sleepwalker who has just 
been awakened and informed that he 
holds the world record for swallowing 
goldfish. The Rabbit hails from Cran- 
ston, R.I. and is a fifth-year business 
student at Boston’s Northeastern Uni- 
versity. As such he is inefigibie this 
year for college competition. And al- 
though he enjoys running and trained 
hard this winter (mostly in the evening 
or during his lunch hour) he had scant 
hope of competing in the big indoor 
meets. 

“Let’s face it,” he says with a grin. 
“I did run a 4:13 mile last spring and 
I’ve managed to cut five or six seconds 
off my time every year. But even if I 
did that I wouldn't be competing with 
these four-minute fellows. I was in- 
vited to run against Nielsen and Dwyer 
in the Massachusetts Knights of Co- 
lumbus meet but I only did 4:14 and 
continued on next page 
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they told me that they didn’t think 
they’d want me in the Boston Athlet- 
ic Association meet, where they’d have 
Santee in the race.” 

As the winter season developed, how- 
ever, it became obvious to the promot- 
ers that a fast early pace was Roing to 
have to be stirred into the Santee-Niel- 
sen competition to produce anything 
like record time. Santee won in Phila- 
delphia in a lamentable 4 :10.5. Nielsen 
won in Washington with a tremendous 
finish, but clicl well to get home in 
4 ;09.5. Pacemakens for the Santees, the 
Bannisters, the Nielsens, however, do 
not grow on trees. Like playing a good 
piano accompaniment, pacing takes 
talent— speed, strength and an ex<iui- 
site ability to estimate the time for 
each early lap, and stick to it rigidly, 
thus giving the record-hreaker-lo-be a 
sort of human clock to guide by. 

In the light of all this Ollen suddenly 
seemed like an e.xtremely attractive 
commodity, and a few clays before the 
big meet in Boston Garden, he received 
a belated invitation to compete in the 
mile— provided he was willing to run 
the first quarter in something like 57 
seconds and the half in two minutes 
flat. He agreed. He ran the first quarter 
in .50.7 and the half in exactly two min- 
utes and Santee, with this jet a.ssist, 
broke the world’s indoor record with 
4;0:3.8. Ollen had hardly caught his 
breath before officials of New York's 
Millrose A. A. had him by the elbow 
and were inviting him to pace the Wan- 
amaker Mile in Madison Square Gar- 
den. This time his half was 2:00.6 and 
Nielsen broke Santee's week-old mark. 

By the time la.st week’s Baxter Mile 
was run in New York Ollen seemed al- 
most as much a functionary as the 
starter and the tiniens. And the race 
dramatized his usefulness: instead of 
following Ollen’s pace, Santee burst 
aliead in the first ejuarter towing Niel- 
sen with him and both men ran them- 
selve.s so thoroughly out of steam that 
Freddy Dwyer led them to the tape by 
more than 60 yards. Ollen, all things 
considered, didn’t mind Wes Santee 
having taken over The Rabbit’s role. 

"I like running in these big meets,” 
he says, "and Pm glad to help with the 
pace. But it doesn’t seem ejuite like 
running the mile. These pacing races 
are . . . well, Pd just rather he known 
as a miler.” 

Clamor on Cape Cod 

the last six years or so, in an 

effort to pul)licize the delights of 
fishing along its storied shores, the 
State of Ma-ssachusetts has engraved 
a handsome silver Revere howl, known 
as the Governor’s Trophy, with the 
name of the man or woman who wins 
its annual Striped Bass Derby. In order 
to display the trophy permanently at 


the State House it also presents the 
lucky fisherman with a duplicate bowl 
to keep for life. Last week as a result, 
a governor of Massachusetts (in this 
case Governor Christian Herter' found 
himself reduced, for the first time in 
recorded history, to a state of deep po- 
litical embarra.s.sment hy a sea worm. 

It mattered not that the worm in 
(luesiion had been dead for a matter 
of five months— ever since one John 
Juliu.s Glogg, a vacationing telephone 
lineman boss from Huntington, L.I., 
put it on a hook, cast it into the surf 
near North Truro, and caught a 59' ^ 
pound .striper with it. The time lag, in 
fact, made thing.s worse. For a fort- 
night ago at a ceremonial dinner in 
Boston, Massachusetts formally pre- 
sented the Governor's Trophy to the 
wrong man. 

John Julius Glogg was not pleased 
to learn that llie Derby had been won 
by Wallace Pinkham of Vineyard Ha- 
ven, Mass., with a fi.sh which scaled only 
55 pounds. 9 ' ounces. Glogg had jjaid 
his $] fee to enter the Bas.s Derby, 



before landing his sea-going monster, 
had weighed it before witnesses at 
Fowler's Tru-Haven Tackle Shop in 
North Truro and had gone to the trou- 
ble of having it stuffed afterward. Its 
picture had been printed in newspapers 
all over the U.S.. and it had won him 
a $200 defense bond from the Province- 
town Chamber of Commerce and a pin 
from Field <f- Sirenm magazine. But he 
wanted the trophy too — so much so 
that he sat down last week, wrote an 
indigtianl telegram to Governor Iler- 
ter, and slapped down $5.32 to have it 
sent. This moved the state to an expla- 
nation— but one which simply heated 
the coals of controversy. Len Bigelow, 
general representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, protested that he 
had not found out about Glogg's fish 
until the Go\'ernor’s Trophy had been 
engraved with Finkham’s name. This 
admission that the state had known of 
Glogg’s feat before the award, mad- 
dened Glogg’s supporters. 

■‘Kverybody in the whole U.S. knows 
t hat .John J ulius Glogg caught a bigger 
.striper than Pinkham!” bawled Arthur 
C. Patrick, a member of the Province- 
town Chamber of Commerce. "My 
God. there were pictures of Glogg’s 
fish in every newspaper in the country. 
You’d think that Bigelow fellow uj) in 
Boston would have seen it.” Bigelow 
announced that he had sent out a let- 
ter asking for entrie.s on Dec. 7 and had 
received no reply. "What letter?” re- 
plied the Provincetown hearties. "We 
never got any letter— we sent the rec- 
ord of Glogg's fish to Boston in Sep- 
tember." They gathered at the local 


Western Union office forthwith for an 
indignation meeting, and a letter-of- 
protest drafting bee. 

At the weekend that was how mat- 
ters stood— and just what the state 
could do, beyond awarding a second 
trophy, was difficult to foresee. But if 
the governor’s ears burned and if his 
political influence waned on Cape Cod, 
he had at least one thing for which to 
be thankful — the clamor over Glogg's 
fish drowned, at least temporarily, the 
moans of one Frank Mularczyk. a New 
Bedford loomfixer. who caught a 66- 
pound 4-ounce bass on June 4, but was 
ineligible for the trophy hecau.se he had 
neglected to register before landing it. 

Golf made tough 

W '’;iKN file I'.S. Golf As.sociation 
not long ago chose the Olympic 
Club, in San Francisco, as the site of 
the June 16-18 1955 Open, the 825 golf- 
ing members took it as a stoutly de- 
served compliment. Nobody knew bet- 
ter than they how sharply their 6.43:3- 
yard Lake Course could test and be- 
devil a man. They could hardly wait 
to .see the Sneads and Hogans come to 
grief over the same problems club 
members had been battling for years. 

But it was not to be. The club pro 
and several of its top amateurs decid- 
ed the Lake Course needed a face lift- 
ing to enchant the visiting specialists. 
Kven the fact that Byron Nelson in his 
heyday, leading the field by seven 
strokes, had been able to carve only 
one stroke off par in four round.s was 
immaterial. The layout needed mod- 
ernizing and change, the officials de- 
creed. 

The first sign of change was the 
arrival of the renowned golf cour.'^e 
architect, Robert Trent Jones. Jones 
was soon followed bj- bulldozers growl- 
ing and grunting their way through 



the woods lo lengthen the already for- 
bidding fairways, to dig new traps and 
widen old ones. It was very soon evi- 
dent that the mower.s were neglecting 
wide swatches of fairway — fairway 
that had never seemed wide enough 
but was now being narrowed to les.s 
than 42 yards. 

As the landscaping began to take 
shape, the Olympians shuddered at 
some of the sights they saw as ihe.v 
stroked their tentative way around 
this new horror. The fourth, for in- 
stance. Here on a 40G-yard dog-leg to 
the left, a booming drive through a 
narrow tunnel of trees used to pul you 
in a fair way for a lucky par four if a 
perfect three iron, hit blind and uphill, 
caught the green. Now the l>ulldozers 
were l)urrowing deep into the trees 
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behind the tee to carve out an added 
30 yards. That blind second shot to 
the green henceforth required more 
divine guidance than plain luck. 

Or the seventh. Here was a nice 270- 
yard uphill hole where the belabored 
fellow could always figure on his par 
four if he behaved hiin.self. So what do 
they do? They lei the rough grow for 
the first 210 yards, leaving a fairway 
shaped like a dewdrop and about the 
same size— 27 yards long and 25 yards 
wide. Between that and the newly 
humpbacked green was a yawning trap 
to catch the oversized drive or the 
undersized chip. 

Or the 16th. At 570 yards this cres- 
cent-shaped fairway was always three 
full woods for any but the nervy or 
lucky golfer who shaved the trees on 
the left with each blow'. Jones e.xtended 
the hole another 30 yards and dug a vi- 
cious trap in front of the green to pro- 
tect it against that long third shot with 
a spoon. If you could one-putt it you 
might get your jtar live, but how else? 

And the 17th. This reasonable par 
five got a new tee 25 yards ahead of the 
old one but off to the side to sltarpen 
the dog-leg. With a mere 461 yards left 
they called it a par four. Nothing to it 
if you could slap out a 250-yard drive 
and follow it with a perfect 210-yard 
wood smack on the green. Anything 
else would be disastrous. 

The officials who were preparing to 
welcome the nation’s top golfers to 
the 56ih Open called it modernizing. 
Around the 19lh hole at the Olym- 
pic Club they are calling it plain mur- 
der. The way they look at it now, 
they would just as leave the golfing 
fathers had paid their compliment to 
someone else’s course. 

Pronation and supination 

TAR. Forrest Ci.are (Phog) Allen 
^ decided to become a basketball 
coach in 15)08, ignoring the advice of 
Dr. Jame.s Xaismith, the founder of 
the game. “But, Forrest,” the older 
man protested, “you can’t coach the 
game of basketball. It’s meant to be 
played, not coached.” 

Phog Allen has spent the interven- 
ing years disproving the dictum. In his 
first year on the bench he coached both 
Baker University and Kansas U., guid- 
ing the latter to a conference title. The 
next year, when Haskell Institute be- 
came the third team in his stable, Kan- 
sas again won a championship. But it 
wasn’t until 1920 that Phog settled 
down in Lawrence for good and devot- 
ed his talents to making Kansas the 
spiritual headtjuarlers of ba.sketball. 

The teaching techni<!ue of Phog Al- 
len is a.s fierce and unconventional as 
the man himself. “You just do the 
playing,” he tells his boys. “I’ll do the 
fighting and talking.” In practice he 
lathers his players with phrases they 
hear in their sleep: “Guard as if your 


arms were cut off at the elbows, . . . 
The knees are the only springs in the 
body— bend them! . . . Pass at angles, 
run in curves.” When philosophizing 
on the game ho will u.se such terms as 
“pronation” and “supination” to de- 
scribe hand and w’rist action, and he 
likes to leach a “stratified transitional 
man-for-man defense with zone prin- 
ciples." 

Allen’s advice and opinions are trum- 
peted in the tones that brought him 
his nickname. During Phog’s early 
coaching days at Kansas a student 
sportswriter heard him umpiring a 
baseball game and promptly dubbed 
him "Foghorn.” Soon the label was 
bastardized to “Phog” by a scribe 
named Ward ( Pinhead i Coble who 
decided he wanted “to doll it up.” 

Not so with Phog’s fantastic record. 
Allen is the only college basketball 
coach anywhere whose teams have won 
more than 700 games — his over-all 
record standing at 752 won and 220 
lost. He has won or .shared 31 confer- 
ence titles at Kansas, finished worse 
than second only nine times in 44 sea- 
sons. KU has been in six of the 16 
KCAA play-offs since they started in 
1939, reaching the finals three times, 
and winning once— in 1952. 

It’s not easy to find a satisfactory 
tribute for a man of Phog .Alien’s stat- 
ure, but his friends in Kansas have 
worked out a couple of ideas. Last 
week the legislature passed a special 
resolution permitting Allen to remain 
on the KU payroll for three years past 
the mandatory retirement age of 70, 
which he reaches next November. Al- 
though the university is not .sure it can 
arrange this extension, it has another 
honor ready. The new $2.5 million ath- 
letic plant, with its 17,()00-seat basket- 
ball gym. will be christened Allen Field- 
hou.se, defying a tradition that no KU 


buildings should be named for living 
men. It Is a reasonable concession to a 
man whose athletes have already worn 
out two gymnasiums during his coach- 
ing career. 

They will tell you in Kansas that 
where Phog Allen is, controversy can’t 
be far behind. So it was in 1944 when 
Phog first warned that gamblers were 
toying with college basketball. “Al- 
len’s hogwash,” was the retort of Nat 
Holman, whose CCNY players were 
caught deep in the mire of the subse- 
quent scandal six years later. While 
press and rival coaches accused Allen 
of losing faith in basketball and Amer- 
ican youth, he stuck to his guns and 
had the sad satisfaction of being 
proved correct. 

Lately Phog Allen has again raised 
the storm warnings on gambling. Dur- 
ing a TV interview in Topeka he told 
of an attempt by “a big cigar” to fix 
the referee of a recent Midwestern 
game (the referee has since denied it). 
“Gambling is again rearing its ugly 
serpentine head and threatening 
basketball,” Phog thundered over the 
air. “The same guys that used to be in 
this ugly business are back in it. 
They're just a little more coy and care- 
ful now. And there are teams right 
now that are in business for them- 
selves, and nobody else.” 

Before he bows out of basketball, 
Phog Allen would like to .see the col- 
leges appoint an athletic czar to police 
such e\'ils as gambling. “Unless we 
have enforcement,” he has warned, 
“some more fine American kids are go- 
ing to be dragged into the slime.” Not 
that Dr. Forrest Clare Allen believes In 
babying athletes; after all, he some- 
times gets his teams in the right mood 
for a game by showing them movies of 
a mongoose and a cobra fighting to 
the death. 



“All right, Sir RdriDind H illarij — dinner’s rendi/.” 
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GEORGE HALAS i»iih ciiai) 

RED STRADER (diiksult) 

PHIL BENGSTON fhant) 


GEORGE MARSHALL 

VIC MORABITO 


BERT BELL 


RED HICKEY 


PAY-OFF FOR THE 

by PIERS ANDERTON 


PROS 


S UPPOSK that you own a business 
worth $1 million and suppose that 
in the space of one day each year you 
have to sit down with your closest 
competitors and make several deci- 
sions that could conceivably ruin you 
utterly and for good. 

This might be a nightmare, but it is 
exactly the situation that confronts 
all the owners of clubs in the National 
(professional) Football League every 
January when they gather with their 
coaching staffs to divide among them- 
selves the fresh crop of football players 
whose classes will graduate from col- 
lege the following June. 

This year, for the San Francisco 
49ers there were shadows to add to the 
nightmare. Owners Tony and Vic 


Morabito had fired their long-time 
coach Buck Shaw at the end of last 
season after the highly rated 49ers 
failed for the second successive year to 
win the championship. In Shaw's place 
they had hired Norman (Red) Strader 
and had given him one order— win. 
These were the elements that had 
crystallized January 27 at the Hotel 
Warwick in New York City when the 
NFL met for its annual player draft. 

Strader knew these draft meetings 
from other Jobs in pro football. Twelve 
tables, one for each team, are set up in 
the hotel’s banquet room, and at 10 
a.m. the club owners, their coaches, as- 
sistant coaches and business managers 
sit down to a long day of business. For 
the next 16 hours each club chooses 


the players it hopes will make it the 
strongest, and therefore probably the 
most profitable, team in the league. 

These 16 hours are the pay-off of 
months of elaborate espionage in ev- 
ery U.S. university, college and jun- 
ior college, of traveling through 48 
states to cross-examine football play- 
ers, of years of trying to uncover what 
scouts of the other professional teams 
have reported. 

The night before the meeting, Stra- 
der sits in Suite 1903 in the War- 
wick with his assistant coaches, Phil 
Bengston, Joe Vetrano and Red Hick- 
ey. On the living room tables are the 
guarded files of information built up 
over the months by the 49er scouts— 
four large binders and two card index 
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In this smoke-filled room coaches and owners of football’s bij^-league teams 
gather once a year in midwinter to parcel out among themselves the pick 
of the college crop. Here is the inside story of those 16 nightmare hours 


files revealing the physiques and psy- 
chology of 1,500 football players. 

Strader brushes oflF a table a heap 
of telegrams from players— “Definite- 
ly interested in playing. . . “Draft 
status clear, would play for 49ers. . . 

The master list is broken down into 
vertical columns headed “Lineback- 
ers,” “Defensive Backs,” “Tackles,” 
etc. The players are listed in the order 
of quality assigned by Strader and his 
staff on the basis of the scout reports. 
Each player is stripped to his pads in 
these binders. 

An assistant coach at Georgia Tech 
lays bare Center Larry Morris to the 
Los Angeles Rams in this series of 
cliches and revealing phrases; “Once- 
in-a-lifetime player, could make any 


college team, only missed one game 
through injury, wants to kill ball car- 
rier when tackling and nearly does, in 
ROTC and will be available.” 

There will always be the up-to-the- 
minute report on his military draft 
status. The draft gives a club exclusive 
bargaining rights to a player only; it 
cannot guarantee that the player will 
ever sign a contract with the club, a 
concern that sometimes drives owners 
and coaches half mad with anguish. 
“Married with four children” was the 
jubilant notation on a Rams choice. 

Strader and his staff have talked 
about these 1,500 biographies for 
months. Tonight they start talking 
about them again. They talk about 
which of the players they want will 


be grabbed by other clubs, which will 
be grabbed by a Canadian football 
team, which by the U.S. Army. 

In 11 other suites 11 other staffs are 
reviewing their encyclopedias of flesh. 

The phones ring during the night. 
These are the hours for the deals, the 
trade of a 265-pound tackle for a 180- 
pound defensive back or of three ex- 
perienced players for a high position 
in one of tomorrow’s draft rounds. 

The clubs draft in the reverse order 
of their 1954 standing in the league. 
The 49ers are ninth (three other teams 
finished ahead of them last season) 
and must wait during each round until 
eight other clubs pick players. Strader 
has been on the phone to Joe Stydahar, 
continued on page S6 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLES PHIMZY 


THE SPORT 
THAT’S MOSTEST 


T hk supersonic age has produced a 
new and remarkable sport : fast and 
close acrobatic flying in jet planes. It is 
the most expensive and exclusive of 
sports. It is also the most exacting and 
dangerous. A few of the millions who 
see the Navy’s flying Blue Angels en- 
joying this acrobatic sport at weekly 
air shows would like to try it them- 
selves, but will never get the chance. 
In fact, at present there are no jets 
available to civilians. Moreover, rarely 
anyone could afford to paj’ either the 
$400,000 cost of one of the Blue Angels’ 
supersonic Grumman Cougar jets or 
$1.50 a minute for fuel. 

Each member of the six-man Blue 
Angel team must be able to hold his 
spot a scant five feet between planes 
in formation as the team rolls and 
loops, flies on its side and up.side down 
at speeds up to 600 mph and at times 
only 100 feet off the ground. Though 
outwardly the Blue Angels pooh-pooh 


the risks, each of them knows there is 
a very slim margin for error. The Angel 
who feels a sneeze coming on will often 
ea.se out of formation to play it safe. In 
nine years three Angels have crashed, 
and another had to bail out while fly- 
ing out of control at supersonic speed. 
Because it is touch-and-go-work, each 
new member is judged not only on his 
flying skill but also on how he fits so- 
cially with the rest of the team on the 
ground. The Navy brass may propose 
a new member, but the Angels hav'e 
the final say. 

“They’ve gol to gel along together,” 
said Russell Peck, an ex-Navy flyer, 
after gawping at the contemporary 
Angels in their first 1955 show at El 
Centro, Calif. “The way they rub 
wings up there at 500 miles an hour, 
one dreamer or boozer would bust up 
the whole show. If I was a Blue Angel, 
1 couldn’t sleep nights unless the rest 
of the team was chained to my bed.” 



AT BRIEFING SESSION, Team Leader Commander Richard Cormier (cen- 
ter) advises Blue AngeU, “Play it loose in these new planes.” At right, with water 
streaming from lip tanks, four Angels sweep into their hardest trick : an echelon 
roll at 500 mph which climaxes with planes flying upside down five feet apart. 




7 ^ 



u. Edward McKeiiof. u$N WINGS OVERLAPPING and the cockpit of the trailing plane only five feet below 

the fuselage of the lead plane, the Blue Angels start up into a loop at 550 miles an 
hour. The four planes will maintain this tight formation throughout a mile-high loop. 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 



SEAGRAM DISTIUEBS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 868 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY 
A BLEND... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 
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All original by Studebaker 
...largest builder of 
sports cars in America 


T HIS EXCITING Slii(l»‘ln»k<‘r sports iiumIcI was dc-liberatcl 
d«'sigiu-il lo <l«‘liglii young-iniiulod Auu*ricaiis whateve 
ihrir years may be. 

bill for all ils racy ami exclusive look, ibis sleekly speed 
lined Simlebaker is actually a marvelously coinfortabl 
5-passenger hard-top — particularly suitable for fainilie 
i\ith growing youngsters. 

You'll love it for the envious admiration it atlraetf 
You II glory in ils lightning quii'k response. You*!! inarvt 
at its road-hugging .sure-fooleilness. 


See Siiidtltnker.Packard'f TV Rrader't Digest- 




PrrsitletU S(a(e V>8 — one? o( a tlirilliti}: Irio of Slinit'lmki'r ]iari)-tu]i!> that inotuJe.s styk-ycttitig Gniitnaixli'f V'-H ami Qianipion leuni-mBles 


Drainatir sweopfi of tw<)-t«nn' color aoccnluate 

lh(‘ award-uiniiiti" licaiit% of the low Studebakcr sillioii- 
;tte. Interiors smartly harnionizc. 

Go to your Studebaker dealer's now uml try out one of 
these thrill-packed sports cars — a bard-top or a coupe — 
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WINTER’S 

SADDEST CREATURE: 

THE ROBIN WHO DIDN’T 
FLY SOUTH 


by JOHN O’REILLY 


T akk another look at the forlorn 
robin sittinjj in the fence of a Chi- 
caKO suburb in midwinter. He is not 
what tie appears to lie. You might 
think he is the first ro’iin of sjiring who, 
eager to get started on his work of 
gladdening humanity, took off too soon 
and got caught in a late-spa.son storm. 
More likelj', this is not the case at all — 
the robin has probably been around all 
winter and is waiting to migrate/»rl/icr 
north. It’s another one of those things 
about which romanticists and scien- 
tists have divergent views and which 
even scientists admit they still don’t 
fully understand. 

Migration means a great shift in the 
robin population. Some of them nest 
farther north than others and some go 
farther south. Just what makes them 
go where they do and when they do has 
never been fully explained. There is a 
whole set of environmental and physio- 
logical factors that combine to make 
the robins move north in the spring. 
The increasing length of the clay is 
believed to be a dominant factor. 

Whatever starts them off. the birds 
are ready for the long trip. Big deposits 
of fat give them the energy necessary 
for sustained flights. They are moved 
by a force which thej' cannot resist. It 
brings them back to the same place 
where they nested the year before. The 
males go first, for it is their job to 
decide where the summer home will 
be located. 

When a male robin arrives in an 
orchard or yard he lays claim to a terri- 
tory with fairly definite boundaries. 


It is in this territory that the nest will 
he built. Then he jiroceeds to warn off 
other robins. To us it may be a song, 
but to the robin it is a proclamation 
of squatter’s right.s. 

But there are other males about svho 
dispute his claim. Those frantic fights 
you see on the lawn in spring are cock 
robins settling problems of real estate. 
And the robins that heat themselves 
against a window or the windshield of 
an automobile are not always off their 
rockers. They frequently mistake their 
reflections for a territorial rival and try 
to drive him away. Remove the reflec- 
tion an<l the bird slops this foolishness. 

HOW ROBINS FIGHT 

T!u*se fights between male robins are 
not lethal and I don’t have any record 
of knockouts at hand. The robin is a 
light puncher hut his footwork is good. 
Dr. Howard Young, who has refereed 
many a robin match at the University 
of Wisconsin, points out that the cooks 
square off in four stances for ground 
attack; the tail lift, the crouch, the 
attack run and the normal. In the tall 
lift the head is lowered and the tail is 
elevated at an angle of about 45°. In 
the crouch the robin squats in threat- 
ening readiness. In the attack run the 
bird moves in low with knees bent. In 
the norma! the bird stands upright and 
slugs without feinting. 

When the female.s begin to arrive a 
week or two later the home territories 
are pretty well established. The singing 
is not primarily to attract a female. It 
does let the presence of a male be 


known but it doe.sn’l inform the female 
whether he already has a mate. The 
females blunder into the territories and 
are accepted hj' the males. Barring ac- 
cidents, the pair remains together for 
the summer, normally rearing two 
batches of young. 

The robin’s territory includes an 
area for collecting food. The robin 
tugging an earthworm out of the lawn 
is a traditional American sight. Some- 
times he stands poised and motionless 
in a listening attitude before he makes 
a slab at the end of the worm. It may 
be that he is listening to the under- 
ground movements of the worm, al- 
though I don’t know tliat this has been 
proved. It has been demonstrated, 
however, that blindfolded owls can 
catch mice. 

When fall comes, the miracle of 
migration happens again. The friendly 
robins on the lawn undergo changes. 
They no longer putter about the yard 
showing little fear of man. Instead they 
become wary. They gather in flocks and 
their whole attitude changes. Travel- 
ing at night in great squadrons, they 
join in the general movement of mil- 
lions. At Cape May, N.J., as many as 
1(1,000 robins have been seen passing 
a given point during the early hours of 
a single morning. They arc wild things 
moved again by something beyond 
their control. 

Our bird here in the snow is the 
central figure in a great mystery story. 
As one scientist says, "We just don’t 
know enough about enough species 
of birds.” e n 
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BURDEN OF DRAFT fulls on 49ers‘ new 
Coufh Slnulcr, whose only order is "Win.” 


FOOTBALL DRAFT coiithnird from page 27 

whose Chicago Cardinals ended last 
and therefore have first place in the 
draft, and to Weeb Ewbank of Balti- 
more. who is in the No. spot. 

In the hotel dining room Strader 
sits in a leather hor.seshoe booth with 
his staff and Baltimore’s Ewbank. 
Breakfast is in the foreground but in 
the background is a deal. 

Baltimore needs experienced play- 
ers, Strader needs a higher place on 
some of the early draft rounds so he 
can get the new' muscle.s on his tiew 
team. He and his staff edge in on Ew- 
bank in the booth. Their talk is soft, 
their eyes flicker at the other coaching 
staffs in the dining room. 

In the ne.xt booth two men make a 
phone call. In the 49ers’ booth Red 
Hickey jerks and exclaims angrily. 
Told he’s spy-happy, he bursts out; 
"Listen, I've been a coach too many 
years. I don’t even trust my wife.” 
The banality raises a laugh. 

Before 9 a.m. the twitchy breakfast 
ends. Two a.ssistants go to get the files. 
Strader looks at the tiles a.s he moves 
among the lobby couches, waiting for 
a phone call from Stydahar. 

"How do I feel?” Strader answers. 
“I got a game edge.” His voice and 
face are deep-lined. He walks over to 
the elevators and spits drily in the 
sand vase. ‘Tve been through these 
before, you know.” He w'astes another 
trip to the sand vase. He cannot spit. 

By 10 a.m. the green covers of the 
12 tables have disappeared under bind- 
ers, card files, portfolios, briefcases, 
scratch pads and the elbows of the 
club owners and their coaching staffs. 


Washington Redskins Owner George 
Preston Marshall goes between the ta- 
bles with greetings for fellow owners 
Dan Reeves of the Los Angeles Rams 
and George Halas of tlie Chicago Bears. 
As he approaches, the binders close, 
the cards turn face down. A reporter 
stands up near the Baltimore table and 
a large-headed assistant coach asks 
him to move away. Cigar smoke and 
suspicion gather in the room. 

Strader comes down the room and 
leans over the Baltimore table to Ew- 
bank sitting deep in the corner. ‘‘Nick 
Feher,” Strader offers. Ewbank knows 
this 230-pound, bowlegged guard can 
riitj if it’s downhill, and he says so. 
Strader, moving away, replies; "We 
used him first string.” 

"We had to u.se a lot of guys first 
string, too.” says Ewbank. 

The key assistants at the 49er ta- 
ble are Joe Vetrano, who knows the 
Doomsday Book on the 1,500 draft- 
able youths, and Phil Bengston, who 
has coached the 49er tine for years and 
can tell Strader about the team’s pre.s- 
ent personnel, whether a player is the 
kind who will come up lame easily, and 
whom to trade off. 

Strader and Bengston tear a half 
paper off the scratch pad and write 
names vertically on it. Bell opens the 
meeting hy drawing the name of one 
of four team.s from a hat. This is tlie 
"bonus choice" that entitles the win- 
ner to a first pick before the regular 
draw begins. The other eight club.s in 
previous years won bonus pick.s and are 
no longer eligible. Baltimore wln.s, giv- 
ing the Colts a chance to select the 
best football player in the world not 
yet signed by a professional team. 

Before Baltimore names its bonus 


I 



SURPRISE PICK. Tackle Frank Morze. 
Boston College, was sought by Cleveland. 


choice. Strader appears from behind 
the mirrored pillar next to the Balti- 
more table and hands Ewbank the 
scratch paper. Ewbank rises swiftly, 
seizes it and lines the names through — 
“Too slow.” "We talked about him be- 
fore.” "No. Army,” "No.” Ewbank 
drops the paper on the edge of the 
press table. 

As Strader gets back to the 49er ta- 
ble. Baltimore’s bonus choice is an- 
nounced over the loudspeaker. "Shaw, 
S-H-A-W, George, quarterback, Ore- 
gon." This could mean a quarter of a 
million dollars to the 21-year-old over 
the next decade. 

And now, the big deal gone, Strader 
picks up the giant cardboard, his mas- 
ter list, and begins his draft choices. 

When you sit there wiili a huge and 
complicated roster of possible candi- 
dates and the draft meeting is begin- 
ning, how do you operate? Some own- 
ers. the most prominent of them Mar- 
shall. draft the big names, either the 
nationally publicized All-Americas or 
a profitable local drawing card. Some 
coaches, particularly Paul Brown of 
the Cleveland Browns, ignore all ex- 
tracurricular considerations and draft 
"to need.” The 49ers survey their 
weaknesses. This year they had to get 
swift, pass-receiving halfbacks and 
meaty inside linemen. 

The big names who are also pro-type 
football players go on the first round 
of the draft. Strader gets the hoy he 
wanted. Dickie Moegle, the speedy 
offensive lialfback from Rice. 

A joke limps around the room as 
.San Francisco drafl.s a lialfback into an 
already superlative backfield— "Thej' 
haven’t room for anybody else.” But a 
49er aide explains: "Hell of a recei\'er: 



AEL-AMERICA and local product, Matt 
Hazelline, center, wa.s 49ers’ fourth draw. 
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we need a centerfielcler, keep ’em from 
jammins up our running game.” The 
49ers have always had brutal, blast- 
ing runners but have never been able 
to bomb with that shocking, long-pass 
touchdown. 

The big name.s go on the first round— 
Ameche, Clugltelmi, Moegle— but there 
are stars left for the second round. The 
49ers, however, have a lesstr-known 
player who their scouts say “will be 
a professional for 10 years.” Strader 
could draft a big name in this second 
round and take the chance that no oth- 
er club will draft this lesser-known jew- 
el. But he knows that Brown is after 
this large, mobile tackle. 

The second round starts and the 
loudspeaker twangs, “Cardinals choose 
Crow. C-R-0-\V, Lyndon, back, USC.” 

.4n hour later the .second round ha.s 
worked down to ninth place. "The 
-19ers’ second draft choice: Morze, 
M-O-R-Z-E, Frank, tackle and center, 
Boston College.” 

Later, the 49ers said Paul Brown 
screamed when Morze’s name was an- 
nounced. Actually, Brown’s eyes moved 
slightly faster in their slots but his skin- 
tight face was immobile. He make.s his 
choices (luickly; other teams lake up 
to 30 minutes to select their draftees. 
Between each pick the negotiations 
whisper on, the deals fall like scratch 
paper between tlie green tables or the 
deals are sealed and the loudspeaker 
announces: “Green Bay yields its 
choice to Los Angeles.” 

Strader is maneuvered into causing a 
30-minute delay on the third routul. As 
his master list shrinks under the choices 
of other clubs, he gets to an offensive 
halfback who is rated highly but in- 
volves some risk because major league 
scouts have been hovering over him with 
those unmatchable baseball bonuses. 

Strader needs this sprinter, but can 
he waste a draft choice? He weaves 
through the tables and out of the ban- 
quet room. In the hall he rings for the 
elevator, spits in the sand, goes up to 
the 19th floor suite. 

The other clubs riffle through their 
binders, kid from table to table. 
one comes over to stand next to anoth- 
er club's table for more than a moment. 
“Are the 49ers ready?” inquire.s the 
loudspeaker. "No,” says Hickey. 
Then Strader comes through the door- 
way. his face extra lined by ashy smile. 
He hands his folded paper to the an- 
nouncer, who reads: “The 49ers’ third 
choice. Hardy, H-A-R-D-Y, Carroll, 
halfback, Colorado.” The room-around 
buzz again, this time a series of queries 
why the 49ers picked a hoy who had 
been figured /or big-league baseball. 



NO. 1 CHOICE, Dick Moegle of Rice, i.s 
expected lo bolster the 49cr pas.sing gume. 


Strader decided after a long-distance 
phone call from liis suite. 

The 50-yard touchdown pa.ss is the 
backbreaking offensive weapon: on de- 
fense the linebacker is the almost liter- 
al backbreaker who makes the runners 
afraid to come through the holes. The 
49ers have lacked linebackers for four 
years. This year they did not draft one 
until the fourth round and that was a 
local drawing card, Matt Hazeltine of 
the Ufdversity of California. Only the 
espionage files of the other clubs could 
reveal the 49ers’ rea-son (or ignoring 
linebackers. Two 1953 choices, George 
Morris and Leo Rucka, were coming 
out of the service and would be avail- 
able this year. 



QUESTION MARK, Curroll Hardy of 
Colorado, had received baseball offers. 


At 6 p.m. the draft meeting rece.sses. 
The card files and binders are hauled 
upstairs, the dinners and the post-mor- 
tems begin. Now they are down to the 
13th round and the main choices are 
gone. In the early romxds the players 
have virtually been memorized: from 
now on the files must be con.sulted con- 
stantly. In these last 17 rounds historic 
players like Deacon Dan Towler of Los 
Angele.s have been picked up. 

At 2:1 9 a.m. it ends, and Strader re- 
turns to the suite. Still on the table 
are last night’s bottles, the telegrams 
scattered on the floor— “Willing to 
play for the 4yers.” Where did that 
190-poun(ler go, who grabbed him in 
that long day of decision? 
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A CAPTAIN'S JOB 

All work and no play makes a Davis Cup leader 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 



I ffAVK OPTK-V been asked: “Just 
what does a nonplaying Davis Cup 
team captain do?” The nonplaying 
aspect of it seems to indicate non- 
work to many people, or at best a sort 
of tactical and orKanizational leader 
who cheers his boys on from the side- 
lines. This is misleading. A nonplaying 
captain has to he far more. He must 
be diplomat and locker boy, tough 
disciplinarian ami father confessor. 
The ideal captain would be a com- 
bination of Leo Durocher, Anthony 
Eden. Bishop Sheen and Sigmund 
Freud, with the patience of a Job. 

I suppose the best way to explain is 
to pluck out a typical day during a 
campaign. In Australia my tlay usual- 
ly began at 8 a.m. when I would have 
breakfast served in my hotel room. 
This was the signal for the telephone 
to start ringing. Between bites of toast 
and gulps of cold coffee, I frequently 
answered as many as 20 calls in the 
space of an hour and a half. 

ANGLES, TICKETS, RECEPTIONS 

These generally were from newspa- 
permen, all searching for a new angle. 
But calls came also from team well- 
wishers with nothing particular in 
mind, friends of the team requesting 
tickets for the matches and perhaps a 
local official reminding me of an after- 
noon reception. The ticket problem 
alone is enough to warrant the full 
time of one man. 

These chores usually kept me busy 
until 10 a.m. when it was necessary to 
organize morning practice. I had to 
check on each of the players individ- 
ually in their rooms, see how they 
were feeling, talk things over and ad- 
vise them of the meeting time in the 
hotel lobby. 

Then there were other details. Moss 
needed a dentist. The chef needed 
tickets in return for the choice steak.s. 
Had the cars been onlered? Were Reg 
Dillon, our Australian handyman, 
Dinny Fails, our coach, and Husky 
Moore, our trainer, on hand? How 
about Jack Kramer? Would he he 
available to work out with the boys? 

At the courts it was necessary to 


check the locker room. Had the laun- 
dry been done and shoes whitened? 
Was there plenty of everything to sat- 
isfy the varied needs of all the individ- 
ual team members? Were soft drinks 
and fruit in the refrigerator? What 
about 1ennj.s balls? 

Practice had to he organized with 
the idea of bringing each of the play- 
ers to his peak at the right time. Also, 
practice pairings had to be made with 
the idea of working on known weak- 
nesses and bol.stering confidence. For 
instance, if Trahert was showing a 
weakening of confidence, it wouldn’t 
be wise to put him against a peak- 
form Seixas and let him get his brains 
knocked out. It would only hurt his 
confidence more. 

There was a quick lunch and the 
procedure wa.s repeated in the after- 
noon. Practices were followed by in- 
formal press conferences and then 
huddles in the (hessirtfi room to iron 
out problems. Alwaj's, 2-1 hours a day, 
it wa.s neces-sary to maintain positive 
thinking. 

The captain had the responsibility 
— not an easy one — of seeing that ail 


the “troops,” a.s we called our.seJ%'es, 
were dressed and ready for dinner. 
Sometimes it was necessary to crack 
the whip to make the boys wear ties 
and jackets. 

The team wa.s often invited to recep- 
tions and social functions at which it 
rubbed elbows and swapped talk with 
such men as Prime Minister Mctizies, 
U.S. Ambassador Amos Peaslee, Sir 
Norman Brookes and the heads of local 
and state governments. We were Uncle 
Sam under a microscope and our be- 
havior had to he circumspect. 

Of all the decisions I have ever made, 
the one that disappointed me most was 
a direct outgrowth of one such occa- 
sion. On the second day of the Chal- 
lenge Round, with tlie deci.sion already 
in, I had told Ham Richardson that I 
was going to play him on the following 
day. At the International Club dinner 
that night the Australian officials, the 
prime minister, the amha-ssador and 
the USLT.-\ representative, Julian S. 
Myrick, all expre.ssed their desire to see 
Trahert and Seixa-s play the next day 
because they were the “first team.” 
Realizing that their wish was certainly 
that of the fans. 1 decided, with a 
heavy heart, to change the plan. That's 
why Ham Richardson did not get to 
play in the Challenge Round. 

Strategy-wise, the main job of the 
captain is to see that the players reach 
their peak at the proper moment, that 
a high morale standard is maintained 
and that every means be taken to cap- 
italize on our own strength and the 
other side’s weakness. 

Personally. I have never felt that 



Roulelfe?" 
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ihe captain’s presence at courtside can 
play an important part in the outcome 
of a match. If he has honed his men to 
a sharp physical arid mental edge and 
if he has laid out a sound battle plan, 
there is little he can do to change the 
course of the cotuest once the hall lias 
heen hit (except to die a thousand 
deaths on the sidelines He may detect 
and help correct a fevi errors which one 
of his players persists in repeating. He 
may pick out some flaws in the armor 
of the opponent, .-\l.so, he should help 
keep his man cool under pressure and 
in the lace ol recurring had breaks. And 
once in a while he can really help to 
turn a threatening situation into a hap- 
py one for his side. One such occasion 
comes to my mind now. 

BOOS AND A WHISPER 

It happened during the Davis Cut) 
Inter-Zone Final matches at Brisbane, 
in mid-December, Tony Trabert wa.s 
playing Sweden’s Lennart Bergelin. A 
light rain started to fall early in the 
match. To avoid possible injury to Tra- 
hert on theslijipery turf, I .mmediaiei.v 
reejuested the use of .spikes from ('lifT 
Sproule, referee. Fight thousand spec- 
tators, realixing what 1 was asking and 
knowing Bergelin had no spikes, start- 
ed booing and shouting: ‘‘Doesn’t it 
ever rain in .America?” 

This was the kind of situation which 
a year ago led to temperamental blow- 
ups on the part of our players and to 
direct attacks upon American sports- 
manship in the Australian press. Be- 
fore we ever came over for the 1954 
Challenge Hound I had resolved that 
such outbreaks would never occur 
again. As Trabert was putting on his 
si)ikes, I whispered a few brief words 
into his ear. He nodded, then started (*ff 
toward his end of the court 

He walked with his head down while 
the crowd booed, the picture of utter 
dejection. But as he reached the base 
line he straightened up, faced the 
crowd squarely and gave them a great 
big Trabert grin. Then, with a wave of 
his hand, he settled down to play. 
Tliere wasn’t a boo left in the entire 
Milton Courts. 

The spectators in Australia are as 
sharp as tacks. They are an extra factor 
which a nonplaying captain must take 
into account. But, in the last analysis, 
it’s up to the player to win. I have 
heard football coache.s say that game.s 
are won or lost by Thursday afternoon. 
"I've done all I can do— now it’s up to 
the boys,” a coach may say on the day 
of the game. 

A Davis Cup captain may say the 
same. end 
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DISENCHANTED? NO! 



Not Ihidd Schulberg (Dartmouth ’36). whose visit to his old alma 
mater 16 years ago with the celebrated writer of the '2()s. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald (right), prompted Srhiilberg's fine novel built around 
Fitzgerald's tragic life. The Disenchanted. That visit with his old 
friend w.ns a sad adventure, a final chapter in Fitzgerald’s hectic 
years: but drawn buck to the scene today, Schulberg finds hope 
and vigor in the new generation of celebrants at that famous frolic 




THE DARTMOUTH 
WINTER CARNIVAL 

by BUDD SCHULBERG 


Hanovrh, N'.H. 

W INE, WOMEN AND SONG have 
been the ingredients for some 
pretty successful carnivals over the 
last few millenniums. But Dartmouth 
College, with its annual winter carni- 
val, has been experimenting with and 
improving on the formula. To the W, 
W & S recipe it has added, over the 
past 44 years, a major ski meet, a hock- 
ey game, a swimming meet, a liasket- 
ball game, an ice-sculpture contest, a 
beauty contest, a Broadway play and 
an elaborate outdoor evening ice show 
featuring some of the world’s greatest 
skaters. There are undoubtedly other 
items, but I am writing this report dur- 
ing the immediate post-carni\al or 
convalescent period, and these are all 
I can remember. 

Dartmouth Winter Carnival, with 
its merry-go-round of sports and social 
events not merely overlapping but over- 
taking each other, is a 30-ring circus 
that makes Ringling Brothers look 
like a iwo-wagon job on a vacant lot 
in Sapulpa. Dartmouth likes to re- 
mind you of the words of it.s most fa- 
mous alumnus, Daniel Webster: "It 
is a small college but there art- those 
who love it.” Well, all I can say is tliat 
it is a good thing Daniel never came 
back for a winter carnival. For on this 
weekend the Hanover population of 
2,700 undergraduates and some 3,000 
townspeople gathers to itself an addi- 
tional 1,700 members of a species rare 
to the Hanover plain. They are known 
as young ladies, dates, babes or mice, 


depending on the tone of your vocabu- 
lary. They are a sight for sore eyes 
{such as mine were) but equally agree- 
able, it seemed, to younger, brighter 
eyes a.s well. They descend on the 
white, Georgian campus on Thursday 
evening and Friday morning, and they 
appeared to this aging sentimentalist 
as a great flock of brilliantly plumaged 
birds back from the Southlands to dec- 
orate the bare New England trees with 
the color of their complexions, their 
personalities, their ski sweaters and 
their smiles. Tell me that birds don't 
wear sweaters and don’t smile and all 
I can say is that anybody who exposes 
himself to some 20 indoor and outdoor 
events, laced with a plethora of cock- 
tail parties, dinner parties, dance par- 
ties and some old-time basement drink- 
ing— readers, fliat fellow has earned liis 
right to mix a metaphor or two, having 
mixed practically everything else over 
a tough 72-hour course. 

JOHNNY DARTMOUTH AND JOANIE DATE 

In fact, while I bow to no one as 
sports fan and hope any paragraph now 
to be telling you of Dartmouilt's vic- 
torious sweep of the ski meet against 
the be.st ski teams in the East, the 
swimming victory over Navy, the 
hockey wins over Boston College and 
Yale, the basketball up.set of Princeton 
and the wrestling team’s moral-victory 
tie with the heavily favored Coast 
Guard .\c-ademy— before I tell you of 
the prowess of Dartmouth’s exciting 


alpine team, sparked by the ballet- 
graceful .Japanese Olympic skier, Chi- 
haru Igaya, I would like to doff my 
ski cap to the couples who never get 
their names in the sporting headlines 
or the scoring columns but who may 
rank with the most accomplished ath- 
letes of the weekend. They are the 
young of face and resilient of muscle 
who dance into the cooling hours of 
dawn, rise with a few hours sleep to do 
some dub skiing of tlieir own on the 
golf course, walk several miles back to 
the heart of the campus to pound their 
hands and feet at a three-house jam 
session, again walk several miles to the 
ski jump, spend three hours climbing 
up and slipping down the icy surface 
of the crusted .snow to see the Jumpers 
from various vantage points, hike 
back to the swimming pool, risking 
pneumonia to watch the hard, shiny 
bodies of the natators slash down the 
watery lanes in the steam-bath tem- 
perature of the indoor pool, then walk 
hack to the fraternity house for a lit- 
tle informal dancing, and on to the 
basketball game, the play or the con- 
cert and then— after 14 hours in which 
they may have covered 10 to 20 miles 
—they are ready for the real party, 
with its three or four hours of go-go- 
go dancing. You may talk about the 
courage of your downhill racer check- 
ing to avoid a rock at 60 mph, or the 
endurance of the cro.s.s-country skier, 
uphill, down dale and over obstacles 
for eight long miles— but my choice 
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®'*‘atucs. a carnival (?pedalty, gave 
the campus air of a wintry Mardi Gras. 



RACCOON COATS, amid more modern 
dress, recalled generation Schulberg knew. 






was a carnival 


for championship, all-round perform- 
ance of the carnival goes to Johnny 
Dartmouth and Joanie Date, the cou- 
ple who attended everything. They 
can describe Igaya's stylish l)ird flights 
in the jump, John Glover’s dominance 
of the 220- and the 100-j’ard freestyle 
swimming races, Sophomore Jim F'ran- 
cis’ spirited ability to lake the play 
away from Princeton on the basket- 
ball floor, and then having covered all 
the sports events like a — well, maybe 
even more conscientiously than a— 
correspondent for SI, they Charleston 
and mambo with the tenacity of ma- 
rathon dancers. 

OUR FIRST ATOMIC GENERATION 

That, my friends, is youth, and if 
you wanted to see American youth on 
skis, in the pool, on the wrestling mats, 
or simply indulging in friendly intra- 
mural wrestling around the fraternity 
houses, you should have been with us 
on these brittle February days. Here 
truly was accent on youth, a world's 
fair advertising the vigor, the prowess, 
the talents and the staying abilities of 
our first atomic generation to come of 
age. A fresh-faced, smiling-eyed, al- 
mo.st heart-breakingly young carnival 
queen was chosen in the person of Skid- 
more Sophomore Karen Thorsell, but 
we think another prize might have been 
given Sunday afternoon when ath- 
letes, dancers, spectators and played- 
out playboys sprawled and crawled 
around the fraternity houses, barely 


moving, not unlike the alligators I had 
seen on the steaming banks of Ever- 
glades canals the week before. On Aft- 
ermath Sunday I would select the cou- 
ple exhibiting the fewest symptoms of 
utter exhaustion. The date who man- 
ages a smile, the escort still on his feet 
to await the final bell, the couple still 
congenial to curious outsiders and per- 
haps even thinking of a farewell walk 
into the glistening white hills of outer 
Hanover, a farewell drink, a dance, a 
laugh, or even a farewell thought — 
there is a couple on which to build the 
future. For the way ahead is an uphill 
course, and I came away with the con- 
viction that we will need not just the 
competitive skill of downhill winner 
Bill Beck, the aggressive spirit of the 
Dartmouth skiers, but the vitality, the 
companionability and the stamina of 
the 1,728 representatives of the “weak- 
er sex” who managed to hold their own 
on ice slopes and dance floors and often 
wore down their outdoor college dates 
who pride themselves on health and 
manly vigor. 

I found myself drawn to this partic- 
ular carnival for complex reasons. Six- 
teen years ago, when the golden hairs 
of youth were still to be seen on this 
old gray head, I was jtart of an ill- 
fated, locally notorious and later cele- 
brated visit to Dartmouth on behalf of 
a motion picture company making a 
film called Winter Carniral. My com- 
panion wa.s F. Scott F'itzgerald, and I 
still prize a volume of his wondrous 


novel Tender Ix the Sight inscribed 
“To one who pulled me out of crevices 
into which I sank and away from ava- 
lanches . . On that occasion the 
avalanche eventually had overtaken 
us and we had departed the college 
somewhat ignominiou.sly before the 
end of the carnival. Dartmouth had 
had a powerful ski team in 1939 too, 
with Dick Durrance, Steve Bradley, 
John Litchfield and their like, and re- 
turning to the Hanover Inn the other 
day, I finally found out how it had 
fared that hectic, shaky weekend long 
ago. Dartmouth had won it that year, 
by 15.6 points. 

THREE JOHNS AND A SHOW 

This time Dartmouth had a 25.7- 
point lead over its nearest competitor, 
Middlebury, 579.8 to 554.1, with the 
University of New Hampshire third at 
542.7. Tliis year Dartmouth swept the 
alpine events with a 1-2-3 in the slalom 
(Igaya’s siipcialty) and a near-incredi- 
ble 1-2-3-4 in the downhill, with Dart- 
mouth’s American skier, Beck, first to 
cros.s the line at the end of the mile-and- 
a-quarter course in 1 :52, followed by 
the Canadian Peter Kirby at 1:54, 
Igaya at 1:51.6 and Dartmouth’s exu- 
berant Norwegian, Flgil Stigum, in 
1:58.6. Oddly enough, it was the le.s.s- 
spectacular Hanover performers that 
won the ski meet for the local favor- 
ite.s, for Dartmouth was known to 
have an unsurpassable alpine squad 
continued on page 52 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHIIJP O. STEARNS 


I N the islands that string from the 
tip of Florida to the top of South 
Amerioa— the Bahamas, the Virgins, 
Jamaica and a hundred more of the 
West Indian chain— three things are 
everywhere: sun, water and the Amer- 
ican vacationer. From December until 
June he comes to find hideaways as 
remote as Tobago was for Robinson 
Crusoe, or such hangouts of inter- 
national society (the Duke of Suth- 
erland, Claudette Colbert) as Mon- 
tego Bay’s new Round Hill. The Carib- 
bean traveler finds 9,000-foot moun- 
tains (in Haiti) and pirate-fortress ho- 
tels (Bluebeard's Castle, St. Thomas). 
The West Indies are establishing a 
fashion authority of their own. Hand- 
woven India madras is as Caribbean as 
the Bikini is French. The islanders of 
America’s Riviera originate such life- 
in-the-sun clothes, based on native 
fabrics and designs, as a voodoo shirt 
and handcrafted straws and batiks. 
Last month SI went island hopping 
and found such beauties as Sheila Wal- 
den {opposite), photographed on the 
after-dinner-coffee deck of Higgins 
Gate, one of St. Thomas’ most popu- 
lar guesthouses. Sheila’s skirt was de- 
signed by Helen Cobb of the Carib 
Shop for this year’s carnival season. 


At Nassau home of Charles Freeman, Jim White wears 
Nassau .straw, Italian shirt, madras .swim trunks— typical 
Caribbean dress. Above: Charlotte .\malie, St. Thomas. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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Tlu- iropii'-sun rolors (if madras blaze a!] over the CariblH-an. 
~]\/f Here Sheila Walden wears madras kiltie skirt over ont-pieiv 

playsuit. The Carih Shop, Si. Thomas, Virgin Islands, $12.95. 



Charles Laughton and Dr. Andrt^ Kling 
of N'ew York wear madras at Hound Hill, 



Vi'ra Patterson designs and sells madras 
jackets, ties, shirts, shorts and dres.ses at 
her N'assau shop, wears it head to hem. 




Margaret Dunbar, hostess at Nassau's 
Royal Victoria Hotel, wears sheath dress 
of striped Indian madras from Vera’s shop. 


-nro *fsj y-r ! n ternational flavor of fashion and vacationists at Round 
Hill is typifieil by Betty di Bugnano of New York and 
Rome, whose paisley-print bathing suit came from Paris. 




XJ. S. I^T'^T’X'EZ'R A. continued 



Dorothy Hyatt, photographed at house over- 
looking St. Thoma.s, wears printed and pleated 
beai-h shirt from Klverhoj, local .shop, $1(5.95. 


BEA-OH 

SHIR-TS 



Fanny Tlarris of Dallas found pleated and 
pocketed copy of Haitian voodoo shirt at 
Martha Slcei)er'ashop, San Juan, I’.R., $12.95. 



At Nassau's RritLsh Colonial Hotel beach, Nadine 
Stern wears red beach shirt she brought with her 
from her Paris home, Straw bag is island-mu<le. 




TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for beginners 
but useful for all golfers 


from BILL GORDON, pro at Tom O'ShoiilFr Golf ('Inb of Chicago 


A GOOD golfer is recognized by his grip. Rightly so, for a proper 
grip is the basis for at least 60^'^ of a man's swing. Beginners, 
and players who are uncertain of their game, tend to grab the 
club and hang on like grim death, or else they hold the shaft gin- 
gerly as if they were afraid of the damage they might inflict on 
the ball. Both excesses can throw you off your game. Whenever 
I see a pupil's fingernails whitening as he holds the club, I ask 
him to let go for a minute and shake hands with me. I’sually he 
gives me a nice firm “friendly" grip, and that's just what I want 
— not a bone-crusher or a limp paw. Once we’ve shaken hands, 
I ask him to grip his golf club the same way, firmly but in a 
friendly way. His execution of shots usually improves. 

I always check to see that my pupils’ hands are set properly 
on the shaft -that goes without .saying— but what I am trying 
to bring out here is the importance of gripping with the right 
amount of pressure. To the beginner, the golf grip feels at first 
like the most unnatural thing in the world, but he will soon find 
out that only through practicing the correct grip can he control 
with any degree of steadiness the arc of the club and the flight 
of the ball. Repetition of the right grip will result, in due course, 
in confidence and a well-founded swing that will bring good re- 
sults regularly. Give the friendly grip a try. 



Kill (iordun deitionstrales (above, left) how the left hand Kfips 
(he club rirmly, but not rigidly. The right hand is about to 
"shake hands" with (he shaft in a similarly friendly grip. The prop- 
er grip will give you (right) the correct, controlled hand action 


NEXT WEEK'S CILEST PRO: J.\tKSON BR.ADLEV ON PR.ACTICTNG 



What makes 
Charlie's movies 
so much better? 


No doubt he uses the new Weston 
DR Exposure Meter. It’s direct 
reading and so simple to use. Just 
point it at the subject and it in- 
stantly gives the correct lens setting 
for perfectly exposed movies every 
time. Ideal for color, and still pic- 
tures too. Only $16.50 including 
leather case, at all photo stores. 


WESTON 






"rh« Mer«rt Most Photogrophors Its*" 



-CRUSH 

yOUR 

SMOKES 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


GOLFTroiT^^ 

SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 

Om or Ibe mopic aurlllnf duoovrrlrf to ctorrae from 
«l<1r rfanreb Is tbe golC twlni li that your tame licrratly 


tCCnCT by Ur 

laV ._ 

- . -i the soli 

Hli mnbnd bas now breo tpsird od ■ Umr tralo and 
brrii fiiuiid to yield simply astuiiodlDz rnulul Nnl only 
do cull scores take a suddro drop, but with tbe new 

h^sluc ft la fi*TU«AL”<aol stfwlnsV* «nlf. “ 

You may dnd out "the self soerwt" lor yourself, 
wllliuut risk, See below. 

Forty illustrated ORDIE NOW; 

THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 

S2.S0 Pe.tfrsa • S.Oay MsneyBssb Cueeantoa 

EMERSON BOOKS lot., Oopt.SSS-K 
aSI Weal 19th Street, New York II 
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GOLF 

SUCCESSOR TO HOGAN? 

If Ihcrc’s one in fhe offinjf, Gene IJltlcr is probably his name 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


Tucson, Auiz. 

N ot sinck Sam Snead came out of 
the mountains and joined the lour 
in ttie winter of 19:57 has any youiiK 
professional so captivated the inter- 
est and imagination of the American 
sports public as dene Littler, (he soft- 
spoken, sensible, self-possessed young 
man from La Jolla, Calif., who so far 
this season has taken the Los Angeles 
and Phoenix Opens and generally dom- 
inated the first month and a half of the 
1955 winter circuit. When Snead broke 
through to win the Oakland Open 
shortly after leaving West Virginia, he 
was such a rank unknown that the 
new’spapers and wire services spelled 
the unfamiliar name Sneed. .\nd, of 
course, there was Sam’s unforgettable 
comment when he was shown the pho- 
tograph of himself accompanying the 
New York Timex's account of his vic- 
tory: “How’d they ever git mah pic- 
ture? I ain’t never been to New York.” 

AN UNOSTENTATIOUS PREDICTION 

Littler’s .superb talents, on the other 
hand, have been clearly perceived by 
people close to gulf for (juite some time 
now, and though there are sports pun- 
dits w’ho week after week make like 
they have “discovered” him, it wa.s 
at least two years ago that Johnny 
Dawson of the Thunderbird Club in 
Palm Springs unostentatiously pre- 
dicted that Littler had the game and 
the temperament to succeed Bcmi Ho- 
gan as the country’s greatest golfer. 

At the time Dawson made this prog- 
no.sis, Littler — who still looks like a 
Wheaties ad .subject who grew up and 
whose appeal is certainly enhanced 
bi’ his boy-no.xt-door appearance — was 
2’i, .serving in the Navy, and although 
the pos.ses.sor of an impressive record 
in California ctnnpetition, a mystery 
man to most golf fans east of Yuma. A 
lot of us got our first look at the young 
amateur late in the summer of 19.53 
when he was a member of the Ameri- 
can Walker Cup team which met and 
defeated a good Briti.sh side at Kitlan- 
sett near Cape Cod. What we saw was 
the soundest natural golf swing since 
the days of the young Snead. tTo di- 
gre.ss briefly, Snead i-s the only golfer 


who had any influence whatsoever on 
the development of Linlcr’s .swing. 
When Sam was stationed at San Diego 
during the war. iJtller had the oppor- 
tunity to watch and study his meth- 
od. > During the ^Vaiker Cup play, it 
took even the veteran golf observers 
four or five holes to appreciate l.,ittler's 
self-schooled technique. In those days 
Gene took the club back with a very, 
very slow, easy, relaxed rhythm, then 
pau.sed a lazy second at the top before 
droning slowly down into the ball, de- 
laying his accelerated hitting action 
until the very la.st moment when the 
club head was only two feet or so from 
the ball. There were quite a few of u.s, 
I remember, who, on first watching 
Gene, got the idea that he hadn’t had 
time to hit out some practice balls 
and was still warming up. He was all 
warmed up, to be sure, and during the 
full course of his rounds never changed 
the un/iurrying tempo of his slint- 
making or, for that matter, his benign 
attitude toward the whole pressureful 
busine.s8 of competitive golf. He won 
both his singles and foursome matches 
at Rittansett, and when he went on to 
win the National Amateur a torinight 
later everyone who had watched him 
was gratified (since the Amateur is a 
rough championship) but no one was 
really surprised. 

Today, some 13 months later, be- 



AFTER MATCH, Littlcr greets his wife 
Shirley and son Curt in their trailer home. 


hind him a successful first year as a 
pro in which he won over $13,000 in 
prize money and finished a stroke be- 
hind the winner in the National Open, 
Gene has changed very little either as 
a person or as a golfer. The speed of his 
swing has quickened perceptibly, due 
to the week-in, week-oul demands of 
the circuit, l>ul it is still 'along with 
Snead'si one of the two slowest and 
soundest in golf. He is a little longer 
off the tees, say eight or 10 yards. He 
walks a little faster between shots, at 
what might be described as a brisk 
saunter. He still lines up his shots with- 
out fuss and then, as he phrases it, “I 
just take the club back and let it go.” 

"CONCENTRATION AND ATTITUDE" 

One morning last week, before going 
out for his round in the Pro-.\mateur, 
which preceded the start of the Tucson 
Open, Gene arrived at the El Rio Club 
after finishing his morning cup of tea 
in the trailer in which he !i\’es on the 
road with his wife Shirley and their 
year-old son Curt; and, since he was 
asked, he talked about his golf and 
the circuit. “I didn't play really well 
in some of the tournaments I’ve won.” 
he was explaining. “On the tour, play- 
ing golf continuously, you get a little 
bit tired physically after a while but 
that doesn’t bother you. What really 
gets worn down is your concentration. 
You’ve got to keep alert all the time. 
That’s one of the two big things I’ve 
learned on the tour, and the .second 
one also has to do with your attitude. 
That’s learning to minimize your mis- 
takes, not to get sore at yourself. The 
experience all of us are trying to gain 
from the tour is how to a.ssemble a 
fairly good round even when you’re 
not hitting the ball particularly well 
that day. That takes concentration— 
and altitude.” 

One technical department of his 
game which, by Littler’s own assess- 
ment, can stand considerable im- 
provement is the pitch to the pin from 
120 yards out. “On the short circuit 
courses, it is the birdie shot and you 
can’t score without it.” 

When his round was over. Gene, as 
is his habit, headed back to his trail- 
er, changed into his old clothes and 
lounged around with his son before 
dinner. It is Gene’s opinion that living 
in a trailer is the next best thingto liv- 
ing at home— “Everybody’s propor- 
tions are different,” the mature young 
man was saying the other night, “but, 
for myself, I find I can play better 
if there are some other things in my 
life to think about besides golf, golf, 
golf.” 
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BOATING 


CALIFORNIA’S BID 

A new midwinter regatta shows up the East 

by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 



FREO HARRIS 


I F THE 26th Annual Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta of the Southern California 
Yachting Association isn’t the largest 
sailing event of 1955, it won’t be the 
fault of Fred F. Harris, general chair- 
man of the event and a promoter 
par excellence. Harris, a short, dark- 
complexioned, enthusiastic and hard- 
working Californian, has put all his 
bantam cockiness, well mixed with 
amiability, behind this venture. The 
fact that he is a yachtsman and a good 
one (his ketch Sea Queen won in her 
class in the 1954 Mid-Winter) is a big 
help in putting the regatta across. It 
assures Harris the support of the seri- 
ous yachtsmen, for whom good racing 
over well laid-out courses is the pri- 
mary consideration. 

TOUGH COMPETITION 

The sailors who will race this year on 
Feb. 18, 19 and 20 will be plenty busy 
trying to win against tough competi- 
tion. Twenty-four of the 33 entries 
slated to race to Honolulu in this year’s 
Trans-Pacific Race are entered in the 
Mid-Winter. In the smaller classes, the 
best sailors of Southern California, 
many from San P’rancisco and even 
one from Denmark (Emil Sorenson, 
who will race a Dragon) will battle it 
out for the silverware. 

It is becoming recognized that 
what’s good publicity for Southern 
California also means better yachting 
for the yachtsmen, with more and 
keener competitors to sharpen wits and 
skill. Easterners who have never run 
across a yachting promoter, and who 
might look a bit askance if they did, 
might well ponder what promotion has 
done. As the big Eastern fixtures bare- 
ly hold their own numbers in national 
importance and in competitive qual- 
ity, those in the Far West which are 
better ballyhooed are rising in all three 
respects. 

The Orange Bowl Regatta, the St. 
Petersburg Mid-Winter Lightning 
Championship and the Mardi-Gras 
Regatta in New Orleans all show how 
civic backing and hard promotion can, 
in a few years’ time, create events of 
top stature in the yachting world. 


Southerners and Californians have 
more than oranges in common. 

The full name of this year’s event is 
The International Mid-Winter Regat- 
ta. Nothing like an important sound- 
ing name to add lustre and, thanks to 
the Danish entry, it’s not really a mis- 
nomer and someday may be truly ac- 
curate. No less a person than Charles 
S. Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, has 
agreed to act as honorary chairman. 
Local radio stations will announce full 
results of each day's racing. 

The courses off the three host clubs 
(The Los Angeles Yacht Club, Alami- 
tos Bay Yacht Club and The Cabrillo 
Beach Yacht Club) have been so laid 
out as to be in easy view of specta- 
tors on shore. The starting line off The 
Los Angeles Yacht Club, however, has 
been moved more to seaward this 
year to give steadier winds and pro- 
vide fairer racing. Fred Harris claims 
that over 200,000 people are expected 
to view the regatta this year. How 
many watch Marblehead or Larch- 
mont Race Week? 

The master stroke, however, is a float 
which will be attached to a tug and 
will follow the last start and present 


a sportswear fashion show to the view- 
ers along the shore! 

Revealing that Harris' promotional 
flair can contribute as much to the 
strictly serious side of yachting is the 
establishment of a challenge cup race 
between a crew from The New York 
Yacht Club, The Eastern Yacht Club 
of Marblehead, The Chicago Yacht 
Club and The Los Angeles Yacht Club. 
The local yachtsmen will furnish the 
boats — sleek 38-foot sloops of the K-38 
Class. How did the other clubs hap- 
pen to think of challenging? They 
didn’t. Fred Harris did. He flew East 
and not only persuaded crews from 
each club to enter but got top-notch 
representatives. 

KEEN CREWS AND STAR SKIPPERS 

Harry Nye, a past Star Class world 
champ, will sail for Chicago; Edmund 
S. Kelley Jr., skipper of the highly suc- 
ces.sful Owens Cutter Departure, will 
sail for Eastern; and Gabriel M. Gian- 
nini, whose Marie .Ameiie was second 
only to Hoot Mon for 1954 Southern 
Circuit honors, will .sail for New York. 
All threeskippers have keen crews lined 
up. Upholding the honor of Southern 
California is Bill Horton, a member of 
the 1952 Olympic Yachting Team. 

The Challenge Cup Race is in many 
respects the feature of the regatta, and 
even without Harris’ future prodding 
may well develop into an annual fix- 
ture of leading national stature. 

Last year slightly over 250 boats 
competed in the Mid-Winter. Harris 
expects 450 this year, which might 
make it the largest sailing event of the 
year. 
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HICKMAN SHOWS O'BRIEN HOW 


I N 1909 a giant by the name of Ralph 
Rose set the shot-put record at 51 
feet. This was the mark, said the 
pundits, that would never be broken. 
The Californian stood six feet and four 
inches and weighed 286 pounds, pro- 
gram weight. His form was excellent- 
good speed across the ring and plenty 
of snap in his follow-through. This .su- 
perman had everything. Might as well 
close the books because there would 
never be another Rose. 

On May 8, 19.54, another young Cali- 
fornian, Parry O’Brien, broke ground 
past 60 feet for the fir.st time. Coming 
in the wake of Roger Bannister’s “shot 
heard ’round the world’’ mile run this 
record shattering performance was lit- 
tle noticed by press or people. While 
cries of Bannister, Landy and Santee 
rent the air Parry O'Brien kept on 
breaking records and on June 11 in Los 
Angeles finally set the present world 
mark of 60 feet 10 inche.s. Maybe I 
have a penchant for lost cau.ses nr un- 
sung heroes, but I think all this merits 
mention. Even Broadway has gone mile 
crazy during the current indoor season 
to the near-obli\ion of field events. 
There’s been nothing like it for years — 
if you mention the shot-put, all you get 
is a vacant stare and the question: 
“Where's he running?” 

THE -POLAR BEAR" EVENT 

Mr. Fred Schmertz, the director of 
the venerable Millrose Games, did 
make one concession this year: he al- 
lowed the shot-put to be a part of his 
program for the first time. The event 
was held outdoors in subfreezing tem- 
perature at Columbia University at 11 
o’clock in the morning. At least 60 of 
the faithful gathered to see the “polar 
hear" event while that evening, in the 
confines of the Garden, close to 15 thou- 
sand helped boot thesturdy Dane, Gun- 
nar Nielsen, home with a new track 
record for the eight furlongs. 

I. too, trekked to South Field at Co- 
lumbia that cold Saturday morning to 
see O’Brien in action. For 80 years I 
have been a track and field competitor. 


TRACK 

HOT SHOT 

Si’s weight e.vpert .saJulcs a 
champ and revels in memories 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


coach, or avid spectator. The weight 
events especially, have been dear to my 
heart— and no pun intended. I've al- 
ways said that the nicest work in the 
world, if you can get it, is to be a weight 
man on a track team. It’s like taking 
batting practice in ba.seball. You run 
through a few warm-up “throws" with 
the shot, then lie around in the sta- 
dium or on a rubdown table in the be- 
nign spring sun and watch the runners 
put themselves into a state of utter ex- 
haustion. .\nd then come.s Saturday. 
At the pre-meet meal the miler can’t 
keep his poached egg down. The quar- 
ter-miler can't finish his tea and dry 
toast. All the runners are really on edge 
but you’re having a big steak and 
baked potato. The coach passes b\' and 
smiles: "Give Herman another steak, 
('hef. He needs his strength this after- 
noon." Gosh, it wa.s great to be a weight 
man. Anybody that would run farther 
than a hundred yards was crazy. 

I’ll never forget the day that I broke 
the world’s record in the shot-put. The 
circumstances were these. It was a dual 
meet between Tennessee and Alabama 
and at the same time, running con- 
currently, our freshmen were having a 
meet with some high school. The col- 
leges, of course, use the Ifi-pound shot ; 
but the high schools throw the 12- 
pounder. I was coming up for my last 
throw and was ahead of my Alabama 
opponents who had already taken their 
la.st throw. One of my football team- 



mates was helping run off the event, so, 
to have a little fun, he slipped me, un- 
noticed, the 12-pound shot. I took my 
position at the rear of the circle, went 
through all the preliminary gyrations 
and let go. Professor W W. Douglierty, 
who was and still is the faculty chair- 
man of athletics, was the judge that 
day. No sooner had the shot broken 
ground than he cried: “Great good- 
ness! A new world's record.” My heave 
went the incredible distance of 53 feet 
and 6 inches and I had beaten Ralph 
Rose by two feel and a half, to say 
nothing of the then world mark of 52 
feet 7 l a inches. I figured the farce had 
gone far enough and told the crowd 
what liad happened. Everyone but 
Professor Dougherty thought it was 
real funny. Somehow, he didn’t have a 
sense of humor. 

REVOLUTIONARY AND EXPLOSIVE 

I had never met or watched Parry, 
except for seeing moving pictures of 
him, until his Millrose outdoor-indoor 
exhibition under the worst circum- 
stances possible — using sneakers on a 
board ring, flaked with ice and snow, 
putting into dirt. Even under these 
conditions I’ll venture to say that he is 
still far away from his maximum per- 
formance. Physically, he’s 6 feet 3 
inches and weighs a deceiving 230 
pounds. His form, especially liis prelim- 
inary stance, is completely revolution- 
ary. Instead of facing sideways or at a 
90 degree angle to the toeboard, he 
aligns himself with his back to the di- 
rection of his throw. He originated this 
stance in 1951, and I could not help 
noticing that mo.st of the other shot- 
putters have adopted this same style, 
practically overnight. He claims that 
he get.s more drive and better position 
from this stance. I can’t argue with 
him on this point because I've never 
seen anyone get as much "explosion” 
as he lets go. In the cold and snow, he 
put that shot 56 feel 7 inches at the 
Millrose Games. 

I talked with him at length about 
his ambitions in track. He hopes to do 
60 feet before the indoor season is over. 
I think that he will. He hopes to do 61 
feet outdoors this year and 190 feet 
with the discus, something not men- 
tioned heretofore. I believe that he will. 
I think that he will win both events at 
the Pan American Games in March, 
and I’ll go farther and say he'll capture 
both events at the Olympics in 1956. 
If he'll just take a little of my coaching 
and let me fatten him up a bit more, 
I can promise you that the Russians 
won’t show anything like him. 
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Take the wheel — Get the "feel"- 


FRED DWYER, 
GIANT KILLER 



BOYISH FRED DWYER salutes (TOWd. 
grins happily after winning Baxter Mile. 

T hk happiest man in track last 
week was little Fred Dwyer of 
East Orange, N.J., who upset Guiinar 
Nielsen and Wes Santee in the Baxter 
Mile in Madison Square Garden Satur- 
day night. Dwyer won the race early 
when Santee moved ahead too quickly 
in a premature attempt to make the 
race so fast that neither Nielsen nor 
Dwyer would have a sprint left for the 
finish. Nielsen followed Santee closely 
but Dwyer, who has an impeccable 
sense of pace, let them go. He was 30 
yards behind at the first quarter, but 
by the half-mile Santee was laboring, 
Nielsen was tired, and Dwyer had 
closed to within a step. With three 
laps to go he passed them both. 

The New York crowd, yelling for 
Dwyer, set up a long, sustained, in- 
credibly loud and joyous roar through 
the entire last quarter. Little David 
was trouncing the Goliaths — the out- 
landers, the record-breakers— and New 
York loved it. He was doing it big, too, 
running away from them as they tied 
up behind him. .As he crossed the 
finish line in 4:06.2, a big happy grin 
on his face, his margin of victory was 
60 yards and the noise of the crowd 
was deafening. 

“How did you feel when you moved 
out ahead?” Dwyer w'as asked later. 

“I felt fine,” he said. “Wonderful. 
All those people cheering.” 

“Could you hear them?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Boy, they were 
really yelling. It was wonderful. They 
were really with me, weren’t they?” 
They certainly were. end 


of a TRIUMPH T.R.2 



()t i>r 100 mph. 
lip III .‘i.i nipti. 

"2499 

(|i!us tax anri license at 
.S, |>nrts of entr)') 
\tirr wheels optional, extra 

Ou-i 175 dealers, 
coast to coast. 


I t’s not just speed and acceleration that make the 
T.K.2 such a remarkable car— although, in point of 
fact, it gives you mure performance jicr dollar than 
any other car in the world. W hat will impress you 
immediately you take the wheel is that here, at last, 
is a sports car ihal's as comfortable t<» sit in as it's 
thrilling to dri\c. It's an exciting car — hut it's prac- 
tical. too. 

Test drive a Tiiumph soon: why not this week? 


THE STANOARO-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, /NC. 

Imftririrrs 0 / Triumph and Dofrili Sporii — W J'ark Avenue. Nrw York 1<), N. Y. 
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TROUBLE 

My family’s only 
trouble is that we 
all want 
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at once. 

Mrs. S A. Glover 
Pettus, Texas 
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SLALOM STAR Chirk ItjayH, Japa/i, also 
compMed notably in downhill and jump. 


CARNIVAL rtintiiiiifil frum jiaijf 1,1 

(slalom and downhill), which Mid- 
dlel)ury and the University of New 
Hampshire and Vermont hoped to 
stand off in the Nordic events (cross- 
country and jumpinui. While Ver- 
mont’s outstanding cross-country man, 
Larry Damon, won the grueling eight- 
mile race by nearly a full minute, 
Dartmouth’s three ./olins— Johnstone, 
Johnston and J ohnsrud — finished 
sixth, tenth and eleventh to give Dart- 
mouth an unlooked-for third place in 
what was anticipated as their weakest 
event. 

Aside from the whim of a sentimen- 
tal journey, revisiting the scene of 
some youthful adventures, I found 
myself drawn hack to the carnival 
through a renewed interest in skiing 
after a recent New Year's weekend at 
Franconia. Watching my lo-year-old 
daughter \'icky, a fine Swiss-traineil 
skier, come sweeping <lown Cannon 
Mountain, I remembered my old snow- 
plow days on the Dartmouth golf 
course. The silence of .skiing, the white- 
ness of skiing, the cri.sp, clear whisper 
of ski edges raising the powdered snow, 
the body grace of the slalom, the sure, 
slick movement of checking — it all 
came over me again at Franconia in a 
sharp cold rush of nostalgia. It was 
lime to see another carnival. ‘Tt'll be 
worth it ju.st to see Igaya.” said John 
Carletori, a former Dartmouth ski 
star, now a prominent lawyer from 
Manchester and the only man I have 


known personally who went to Africa 
to ski. 

As I looked into the face of the 
slight, trim, feline Chiharu (Chick) 
Igaya, I couldn’t help thinking how 
Scott Fitzgerald, with his taste for he- 
roics and his gift for romantics, would 
have quickened to thus remarkable per- 
former. Our national slalom champion, 
from the islands of Japan, is a graceful, 
finely made, intense, deep-eyed young 
man of 2J, with poise, dignity and con- 
trol. Control, style, grace are his forte. 
In fact, when he first came to this 
country with a fellow Japanese skier 
and >tkificionadoi! found their name.s 
too much to handle. Igaya was 
promptly dubhed "Control” and his 
hell-for-leather side-kick "No Con- 
trol.” Control — a stylized, reserved 
Oriental poise— is part of Igaya’s social 
manner as well as his ski technique. He 
is incomparable in his specialty, the 
slalom flags. He had breezed througli 
his event with a margin of six-and-a- 
half seconds, 1:.50.2 to Beck's 1:56.8 
and Kirby’s 2:00. fi, hut now, with an 
injured ankle, he was jumping competi- 
tively for the .second time in his life. 
It was an event he had been practicing 
only a few days, and his coaches would 
have considered his placing among the 
first 12 a splendid effort. 

Ski jumping is an event judged by 
a doul)le standard, distance and style. 
Style points are deducted for such 
faults as bending knees in the air, not 
liolding skis together in the air, and 
landing with the body not sufficiently 
forward. Rosy-cheeked spectators, of 
whom there were thousands along the 
embank/nent from the lip of the jump 
to the end of the landing run, were sup- 
plied with a list of reasons for fault 
deduction. Point two "on the run” 
read: “Fall on the in-run — 20 points 
and pro!)ably his life.” 

I talked a few moments to the po- 
lite, withdrawn Igaya and the red- 
haired Norseman Stigum while they 
waited on the contestants’ mound to 
watch their competitors. I was asking 
Igaya a question about his ankle when 
he looked up the in-run and said, ”Ex- 
ru.se, please. Dartmouth.” One of his 
teammates was sweeping down the 
steep incline to the takeoff. “Oh, boy, 
good jump,” Egil Stigum exclaimed, 
grinning. His Japanese teammate nod- 
ded gravely, ‘‘Very nice.” 

A few minutes later Igaya drew a 
prolonged moan of admiration from 
the crowd with a jump that was not 
the longest of the day but surely one 
of the most graceful. Jon Riisnaes, 
another Norwegian from the Universi- 
ty of New Hampshire, last year’s win- 


ner, posted jumps of U16 and 188 feet 
and won on form, with a point total of 
237.6. Les Streeter, the Middlebury 
star, last year’s Skimeister, had the 
longest jump of the day, 139 feet, but 
Igaya. with a be.st jump of 129, rated 
a surprisingly high fourth place on 
grace and carriage. It was a rare aes- 
thetic thrill to stand below the impos- 
ing 9.)-foot superstructure of the in- 
run and watch the elegant Igaya ad- 
dress himself to this unfamiliar event 
as if it were as much a part of him as 
the slalom. 

Igaya is a dedicated, concentrated, 
artistically coordinated skier. It will 
be interesting to watch him in the in- 
tercollegiate meet at Norwich Univer- 
sity on Mar. 4 6 and at the Olympic 
tryouts at Franconia and Stowe later 
in the month. His father, a ski enthu- 
siast now managing a ski re.sori in 
Japan, has been training his son for 
world greatness since Chick was three. 
Igaya placed eleventh in the 1952 
Olympics, without a coach and with 
no one in Japan to refine his style. In 
1956, Coach Walt Prager believes, he 
could be a gold-meda! winner, though 
this might involve a leave of absence 
from college so that he can practice on 
the .superior courses of Europe. Al- 
though Dartmouth might he called the 
Notre Dame of skiing (having now 
won its own meet 21 times and the last 
four in a rowi, ski conditions have not 
been ideal for daily practice and, in 
addition. Igaya, a serious student be- 
ginning to overcome the language diffi- 
culty of the first year, carries a heavy 
scholastic program— philosophy, eco- 
nomic geography, Spani.sh, psychology 
and geology, with a special English 
course on the side. (This last is a Dart- 
mouth innovation for its exceptionally 
high number of foreign students. i 

My traveling companion, Roger 
Donoghue, a j)romising young middle- 



SAUCER SLIDE involvo-s couple in a 
happy embrace as they coast on mmal tray. 
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weight boxer just a few years back, 
a Tuuntaiii of well-turned phrases 
throughout the weekend, looked up at 
the forbidding height of the top of the 
in-run and mused, “You know, getting 
up when you’ve been knocked down a 
couple of times, that isn’t so bad. but 
where do these kids gel the guts to go 
off that thing?” And as we trudged 
back to the Hanover Inn on our frozen 
feel, surrounded by young couples 
who apparently had developed some 
mysterious immunity to cold or fa- 
tigue, Roger eyed all the tender- 
skinned. button-nosed bunnies from 
Smith. Wellesley, Vassar. Skidmore 
and shook his head. “I’ve seen seven 
but I’ve never seen seventeen hundred 
Rheingold girls.” 

'•I'M CALLING TIME OUT” 

It was 4 o'clock when we got back 
to the inn. There had been no lunch 
because the dynamiting Dixieland 
bands from Princeton, Williams, Bow- 
doin, Amherst and Dartmouth had us 
pinned down from I0::50 until the last 
blistering chorus of Whin the Saints 
do Mnrrhing In at ski-jump 

time. “Kven if Sports Ii.i.ustraTBd 
cashiers us and breaks a pencil over 
our heads. I'm calling time out,” I 
said, as we fell snow-blind into the 
room. “This is only Saturday after- 
noon. We still have a cocktail party, a 
basketball game, a glee club concert, a 
dinner parly, a fraternity dance , . 

"What, no tobogganing?” Roger 
wanted to know. 

“Thai we have been doing since 
Thursday evening when we went to 
the wrong station and almost missed 
the train.” I reminded him. 

The time grows late, the eyes grow 
dim, the pen unsteady, the cheers for 
a unitjue Dartmouth sporlsblitz drift 
away down the Connecticut Valley. 
But a last, vivid impression has hold 
of me: entering the fraternity house 
where Scott Fitzgerald and I were re- 
fused admittance on that cold and 
stormy night before World War II. I 
walked smack into a ’20s party that 
had been lifted bodily and spiritually 
from an F. Scott story. There were the 
girls in their knee-length .spangled 
dresses Charlestoning like frenetic pup- 
pets. There were the bo>'s in Buster 
Brown collars, with hair parted in the 
middle, faithfully executing ritual 
dances tliat Scott had glorified. There 
was the bathtub, actually wet with 
gin, and there was a Dixieland band, a 
red-hot barreling outfit from Williams 
driving home with Sued Georgia 
Brown. There was a wide-eyed little 
continued on next page 



That Touch of 

Greatness by 


l^ictiT before the eyes of your guests . . . 
.1 complete dinner. That’s Ch.nfing Disli Din- 
ing. Inviting. Easy. Quick. Blends an atmos- 
phere of warmth and glamour. Then, right 
before their eyes pour this superb Great 
Western American Sherry. Thai’s the touch 
of greatness that will make you the most 
popular hostess in town! 
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‘"iValicnte!” 
cried the 
Spanish admiral 



Admiral Cervcra and his ofiicers cheered as 
his launch fished (his man aiul seven more 
_ waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
^ Harbor. Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 
11198. This was straining Spanish chivalry to 
the breaking point, for Richmond Hobson 
(above) and his little suicide crew had spent the previous night taking 
a ship into the harbor entrance under a hail of cannonade and <lelib- 
erately sinking her to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 

Hobson was actually an engineer, not a line officer. During that 
perilous night in Santiago Harbor, he led his first am! only action 
against the enemy. But his cooMieaderl daring made him as much a 
hero of the day as Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America's 
mo.st valuable product is Americans. 


These Amerirans— proudly confident of their nation’s future— are 
the people who stand behind United Stales Series K Savings Bonds. 
They are the people who. by their spirit and abilities, make these Bonds 
one of the world's finest investments. 


That's why there's no better way to protect your future than by 
investing in Americas future! Buy Bonds regularly! 

★ ★ ★ 


It’s actually easy to save money -when you buy United Slates Series E 
Savings Bonds through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work! You just sign an application at your pay office; after that your 
saving is done Jor you. And tlie Bonds you receive will pay you inferc.sl 
at the rate of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years anil 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you're self-employed, 
invest in Bonds regularly where you hank. 


For your own security— and your country's, too — 
invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 



beauty from Altoona on the arm of 
the president of the fraternity and 
there was the eternal party cutup, 
handing Roger and me each a bottle 
of champagne. There were bodies on 
the floor and when we inquired about 
them, solicitously, there was the an- 
swer, “Tha’s all right. Just step over 
'em. They’re resting.” 

There was the piano player, with 
his left hand on the keyboard, never 
missing a Sweet Georgia beat, while 
his right arm encircled a girl in loving, 
obliviou.s embrace. 

FILL UP THE BOWL 

The odd thing is, it didn’t look like 
a masquerade of a '20s party, it more 
resembled a party that had been jump- 
ing for 30 years in some collegiate pa- 
vilion of Dante's Inferno, ft felt as if 
Thin Side of Paradise had been rewrit- 
ten as Berkeley Square. 

So, fill the bowl up for F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, whose ghost still threads its 
way among the dancers. And for Coach 
Walt Prager, credited with getting that 
1-2-3-4 downhill with his special out- 
wax-’em technique. And for Chick 
Igaya, who makes a poem of the sla- 
lom. And for all the Dartmouth teams, 
over- and underdogs, who made a clean 
sweep of the sports events. And for 
those 1,728 little snow queens in their 
gay ski clothes who will never be quite 
that young again. 


SPORTS COURT 



Is the owner of the ski trail liable 
if you trip on a tree stump which 
is too thinly covered with snow? 

No, said (he United States Dis- 
trict Court, because "to require that 
a ski trail be kept cushioned with 
snow at all times is to demand the 
impossible. The skier who takes part 
in such a dangerous sport is not 
seeking a retreat for meditation but 
faces its dangers open-cyedly. If he 
is timorous he should stay at home.” 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


# Yale’s Kerr)' Donovan, Sandy Cideonse. Dave Armstrong, 
John Niles churned 400-yard free-style relay in shat- 

tered world record by 3/10 second: Mary Jane Scars, pretty 
Washington D C. atjua-star, was clocked in 2:44.9 for ■200-yard 
orthodox breaststroke, e.stal)lished new American mark in 
swim carnival at New Haven, Conn. # Wiili.slon .Academy 
swimmers splashed 300-yard medley relay in 3:00: 400-yard 
free-style relay in 3:.34.2; 150-yard medley relay in 1:18.2, set 


RECORD BREAKERS 


three national preparatory school records in meets at Spring- 
field and Ea.sthampton, Mass. • Ron Shavlik, 6-foot 7-inch 
.North Carulina Stale rebound artist, rolled up 55 points, his 
seventh-ranked team trounced William and Mary 126-99, for 
new Atlantic Coa-sl Conference scoring standards at Norfolk, 
Va. • .Narcisse Dompierre. Quebec City racer, pushed eight 
cro.ssbred dogs to new record of 5:33.58 in 66-mile interna- 
tional sled dog derby, won world championship at Ottawa. 

mile run (8:57); Jack Davis. 60-yard high 


BASKETBALL 

San Francisco romped over College of Pa- 
cific 72-52, whipped San Jose State 59-49 
for 16th straight, remained in No. 1 spot 
in AP poll. 

I'CI-.A outclassed Stanford 85-63, 72-59, 
took two-gatne lead over Intlians in South- 
ern Division of Pacific Coast Conference. 
Morris Taft, Willie NauHs paced Bruins. 

riah edged Brigham Y’oung 78-71, 
bounced back from 76-74 overtime upset 
by Cougars. Little Terry Tebbs’s driving 
lay-up in final seconds of extra period end- 
e<i Utah’s 10-game winning streak, dropped 
Redskins to No. 10 position. 

La Salle whipped pa.st Manhattan 7G-G2 
on Tom Cola's rebounding and scoring, ral- 
lied in second half, beat Richmond 91-80. 
Gola got 30 points again.st Spiders. 

Duquesne came from behind, outscored 
Villanova 66-58, trounced Carnegie Tech 
62-27 with airtight defense, got scare from 
little Westminster but managed to win 
55-53. became first to enter Now York's 
National Invitation Tournament. 

AMIIiams remained one of nation’s few 
unbeaten teams, blasted Springfield 85-75, 
Vermont 8'2-6,5, ran winning streak to 13. 

Kentucky went ahead in last two min- 
utes, no.sed out Mi.«sis.sippi State 61-56, 
coa-sted past Georgia 86-40, moved into 
Southeastern Conference lead. 

George Washington outfought Mary- 
land 73-67 on Joe Pctcavich's 33 points, 
out.scored Richmond 17-3 in last five min- 
utes, walloped Spiders 77-62, routed Army 
80-49, boosted season’s record to 18-3. 

North Carolina Slate got scoring fever, 
rolled up 333 points in three games. Wolf- 
pack outran Virginia 114-97, crushe<l Wil- 
liam and Mary 126-99 as Ron Shavlik 
scored 55 points, used full-court pre.ss, 
turned back South Carolina 93-71. 

Furman, nation’s top scoring team, ran 
into deep freeze by The Citadel, squeezed 
past Bulldogs 26-24. Furman, 1.54-67 win- 
ner over same team Jan. 8, led 25-20 at in- 
termi-ssion, scored one point in .second halt. 

Tulsa defeated Detroit 77-72, swamped 
Hardin-Simmons 66-51. Jump-shooting 
Bob Patterson scored 37 against Detroit, 
35 in Hardin-Simmons game, brought ca- 
reer total to 1,249, best in Tulsa history. 

Marquette .sneaked past Creighton 88- 
77, slammed Bowling Green 101-56, 
stretched country’s longest win streak to 
18, accepted bid for NCAA tournament. 

Minnesota trimmed Ohio Stale 82-56, 
subdued fighting Illinois 78-71 in double 
overtime, look Big Ten lead. 

Dayton. Louisville, .Manhattan, Niag- 
ara. ('incinnali picked for next month’s 
Nrr at New York. 

N. V. Knickerbockers ran off four straight 
over Minneapolis 98-95, 118-112, Ft. 


Wayne 88-82, Boston 105-103 on Jim 
Baechtold’s last-second basket, moved up 
to challenge league-leading .Syracuse Na- 
tionals. who won four of five, in Ea.sterti 
Division of NBA. 

Ft. Wayne Pi.stons split four games, con- 
tinued at top of Western Division stand- 
ing.s, 5*5 games ahead of Minneapolis. 

BOXING 

Harold Johnson, Philadelphia light heavy- 
weight, caught Paul Andrews, Joe Louis' 
No. 2-ranked protdgd, with perfect right to 
jaw, knocked out ‘i-l favorite irt sixth 
round at New York, moved into considera- 
tion for title bout with .Archie Moore. 

Ronnie Delaney, Akron right-hander, 
u.sed southpaw stance, piled up points 
with right-hand uppercuts, upset overcau- 
tious, back-pedaling Welterweight Cham- 
pion Johnny Saxton in over-the-weight 
lO-rounder at Akron. 

Tony De Marco, rugged Boston welter- 
weight, weathered ninth-round storm, ral- 
lied to hold Jimmy Carter, who regained 
lightweight title last November, to 10- 
round draw in nontitle fight before 12,163 
fans who paid $74,670 at Boston Garden. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Fred Dwyer, disqualified after wrestling 
match with Wes Santee in last race, let 
Santee and Gunnar Nielsen run selves out 
in blistering 1:59 half-mile, moved past 
gasping rivals with three laps to go, won 
Baxter Mile by 65 yards in 4:06.2 for new 
meet record in NYAC games at New York. 

Mai Whitfield, veteran Olympic star, 
outmaneuvered Philadelphia’s Joe Gaffney, 
look 500-yard run in 0:57.1; Arnold Sow- 
ell, Pitt star, upset Fordham’s Tom Court- 
ney in 1:52.1 half-mile; Norway’s .Audun 
Boysen made runaway of 1,000-yard run, 
set meet record of 2:10.2; rapid Rod Rich- 
ard of Armed Forces edged George Sydnor 
in 60-yard dash in 0:06.2, tied meet record. 
Other winners: Horace Ashcnfciter, two- 


BASKETBALL'S TOP TEN 

( Verdiel of Ihc Aanorialtd Pre$s utilera' poll) 
Tntm sundin(;)i thia wwk with poinU Iit;uri>d 
on n 10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-a-l basis (lirsl-placo 


1— San Francisco (41) 1,164 

2— Kentucky (12) 847 

3— La Salle (6) 706 

4 — Duquesne 571 

5— George Washington (10) 462 

6 — Marquette (0) 414 

7— North Carolina State (2) 369 

8— Minnesota (2) 343 

9— UCLA (3) 339 

10— Utah (1) 330 


RUNNt:K-''--UP: 11, Maryland 176; 12, Cincin- 
nati (3) 169; 1.1. Dayton (2) 153; 14. Illinois 
9R: 15, Iowa (1) 92. 


hurdles (0:07.2); Syracuse, two-mile col- 
lege relay (7:38.5 — meet record); Parry 
O’Rrien, 16-pound shot (57 feet 9 ' ^ inches i; 
Hob Richards, pole vault (15 feet 3 inches); 
J. Lewis Hall and Charlie Holding, high 
jump tie <6 feet 7 '^ inches). 

HORSE RACING 

Gigantic, 42-1 long .shot, rushed past Im- 
bros, Correspondent in stretch, left Poona 
II, Determine far behind, finished on top 
in $60,000 San Antonio Handicap, last im- 
portant trial for Santa Anita Handicap, 
gave Jockey Roy Lumm biggest day of ca- 
reer. Lumm, just out of apprentice ranks, 
also won $29,500 San Luis Rey Handicap 
aboard Alidon. 55-1 choice. 

Prince Noor, Hasty House 3-year-old, 
took advantage of favored Saratoga’s poor 
start, came from far behind, won $35,050 
Everglades Stakes at Hialeah Pk., Fla., be- 
came threat for Flamingo Stakes Feb. 26. 
GOLF 

Tommy Bolt, hard-hitting, hot-tempered 
Houston, Tex. pro, got eagle on final hole, 
shot last-round 65, won $10,000 Tucson 
Open with 286. 

A1 Dark. New York Giants shortstop, 
missed putt on 18th green, came back to 
beat A1 Lopez. Cleveland manager, on 22nd 
hole for baseball players’ golf championship 
at Miami. 

Polly Riley, veteran Ft. Worth stylist, 
regained putting touch in time, droppe<i 
four-footer on 18th green, edged 18-year- 
old Joanne Goodwin of Plymouth, Mass. 
1 up, captured Palm Beach Amateur. 
FOOTBALL 

U.S. Air Force Academy, pointing toward 
varsity competition in 1956, hired Law. 
rence T. (Buck) Shaw, recently fired after 
10 years with pro San FrancLsco 49ers, as 
"part-time civilian consultant” to freshman 
and intramural football coaching staff. 

Lou Saban. Northwestern backfield 
coach, former Indiana, Cleveland Browns 
star, was named "interim” Wildcat coach, 
succeeded Bob Voigts, who resigned be- 
cause of alumni criticism. Happy Saban 
rejoiced: "I accept . . . with humility.” 

Army got green light for future postsea- 
son competition when 18-man Board of 
Visitors recommended acceptance of invi- 
tation to play in recognized bowl games. 
SQUASH RACQUETS 
Henri Salaun, Boston control expert, 
showed amazing accuracy in placing shots, 
downed Ernie Howard of Toronto, 15-7, 
15-6, 15-11, won first national amateur title 
at Detroit. Germain Glidden of New Ca- 
naan. Conn. dispo.sed of Joe Hahn of De- 
troit, 15-11, 15-9, 15-6 for veterans’ honors. 

Hasiiim Khan, 40-year-old Pakistani, 
continued on next page 
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lost two sets, came back with lotiK cross> 
court shots, rallied to defeat younger broth- 
er Azam. 15-11. 11-15, 14-16, 15-6, 15-7 in 
U.S. pro championship at New York. 

TENNIS 

Harry Hopman, much-criticized Austra- 
lian Davis Cup team captain-manager, 
was reappointed to lead five-man squad in 
attempt to regain famed trophy from U.S. 
His team: Veterans Ken Rosewall, Low 
Hoad. Rex Hartwig; Juniors Neale Fra- 
ser. Ashley Cooper. 

SKIING 

Tauno Pulkkincn of Flushing, N.Y. suc- 
cessfully defended 18-kilometer and 30- 
kilometer national cross-country titles at 
Willamette Pas.s, Ore. 

Europe’s "Llltle Olympics” brought out 
top skiers, triumphs for Finland’s Arvo 
Viitanen in l.Vkilumeter crass-country and 
Antti Hivarinen in jumping competition. 
Austria’s Tony Seiler won downhill event. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit Red Wings got ready for stretch 
run, swept past Toronto 2 -1, Chicago 5-1, 
trailed first-place Montreal Canadiens. who 
lost to Toronto 3-1, New York 4-1, by 
.single point in National Hockey I..eague. 

Colorado College beat Minnesota 4-3, 
bowed to North Dakota 4-3, held big lead 
in Western League: Princeton blanked 
Yale 2 0, Harvard trounced Dartmouth 
10 0 in Ivy League: St. Lawrence topped 
Middlebury 5-1, Hamilton 13-3, Boston 
College 4-1. 

ICE SKATING 

Jay Hasbrouck of Newburgh, N.Y. piled 
up 160 points, took North American -senior 
men’s outdoor speed skating title at Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y. Blonde Pal Gibson of West 
Allis, Wis. won four events, scored 140 
points, captured .senior women’s crown. 

Rimma Zhukowa dominated women's 
world .speed skating championships at Kuo- 
pio, Finland, won title with 212.857 points. 

BOBSLEDDING 

Waighlman (Bud) Washbond of Ea-st 
Hartford, Conn, and Pat Martin of Mas- 
sena, N.Y. zipped down l^ake Placid run 
four times in 5:13.75, edged Art Tyler and 
Eli Seymour in Olympic tryouts. 

BASEBALL 

Willie Mays, New York Giants outheid 
star, slammed triple, three singles, knocked 
in winning run, helped Puerto Rico beat 
Cuba 7-6, clinch at lea.st tie for Caribbean 
profes-sional title at Caraca.s, Venezuela. 


MILEPOSTS 

DIED — Franklin Beattie. 43, veteran bob- 
sledder; of injuries suffered when sled shot 
off zigzag curve on Mount Van Hoeven- 
burg run during National AAU four-man 
championship race, at l.Ake Placid, N.Y. 

DIED — ('harles Gribbin, 52, horse trainer, 
stud manager, last caretaker of Man o’ War; 
of heart attack, at Clifton Heights, Pa. 

DIED— Eddie Hearne, 67, former top auto 
racing driver, National Speedway cham- 
pion in 1923, runner-up in 1919 Indianap- 
olis 500-mile race; at Los Angeles. 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


EAST 

Colpt* 77 - Syracuse 74 
Columbia 63- Dartmouth SI 
Conn. 103 NewHamp. OS 
Conn. 116 Maine 72 
Cornell 79 Yale S9 
Dartmouth 78 Penn 70 
Dvguesne 66 Vill. SO 
Duquesne62— Carn.Teeh27 
Duquesne SS West. 53 
Harvard 69 -Princeton S7 
Holy Cross 80 Yale 56 
H.CrosslOl St.Miehaels72 
Holy Cross OS NYU 59 
La Salle 76 Manhattan 62 
La Salle 91 -Richmond 80 
Manhattan 66 -Canisivs 59 
Penn St. 04 W. Va. 58 
Princeton 57 -Brown 55 
St. Bon. 75 Niafata 71 
St. John's 64 Fordham 56 
- • •s87 NYU 66 


VillanovalOO BostonC75 


SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 

Alabama 98--Georiia 77 
Arkansas 86 Rica 75 
Auburn 70 -Florida 66 

K lor 76 SMU 72 
a 75 Wake Forest 73 
Duke 76 Navy S6 
Fordham 62 C'town 58 
Furman 95 Davidson 67 
Furman 26 The Citadel 24 
Geo. Wash. 73 -Maryland67 
Geo. Wash. 77- Richmond62 
Geo. Wash. 80 Army 49 
G'town 84— Villanova 79 
4GeotgiaTach75 Auburn67 
Georgia Tech 79-LSU 72 
Kentucky 61 -Miss St. 56 
Kentucky 86 Georgia 40 
Maryland 63- N. Car. 61 
N Cat. SI. lU-Vi. 97 
N.Car. St. 126 WSM99 
N. Car. St. 93-3. Car. 71 
Rice 79 Teias70 
Richmond 78 -VMI 54 
SMU 84 TCU 70 
Tennessee 97— Georgia 81 


Tulane 62— Vanderbill 58 
YanderbiltlS Alabama S7 
Virginia 98 N. Car. 73 
Waka Forest 90 S. Car. 81 
West Vi. 96 W&L8S 
W&M lOS -Va. Tech 73 

WEST 

Cincinnati 70— Xavier 69 
Cincinnati 79 Cen'ary SO 
Dayton 78- Miami (0.) 62 
Dayton 94 Loyola >9 
Illinois 81— Michigan 80 
Indiana 65 -Wisconsin 58 
Iowa 90- Indiana 7S 
Kansas 78- Kansas SI. 68 
Marquelte88 Ciei|hlon77 
Marquette 101 Bowl. Qr, 
56 

Michigan 80 Purdue 70 
Mich SI. 93-Notte D. 79 
Minnesota 82 -Ohio St. 56 
Minnesota 78 Illinois 71 
Nebraska 84- Colorado 77 
Nebraskans 0hlahoma67 
N’weslatnS6 Mich, St. 54 
Notre D. 87 Bradley 63 
Okie. 59- Okla. A«M 50 


PRDFESSIDNALS 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Mpls. Mllw Rochsir T.FI. Wayrte Phila. 

B9-ai 9}.6« OO-aZ W-36.L-20 105-97 

Pel.: -€43 


St. Louis 80— Detroit 68 
Tulsa 77— Detroit 72 
Tulsa 66-- Hirdin-Simmons 
51 

Wisconsin 86- Ohio St. 63 


Caiilornia L. . 

Colorado 80 Missouri 71 
Colo. ASM 54— Montana 46 
Denver 74- Montana 68 
Idaho 6$ Oregon 50 
Oregon 70- Idaho 44 
San Fran. 72-Coll. Pac. 52 
San Fran. 59— San lose SI. 
49 

S. Cal. 80- Calif. 62 
UCLA 85- Stanford 63 
UCLA 72-Stanlord 59 
Utah 78 Brig. Young 71 
Utah St. 72 -^1. AAM66 
Washington 76- Wash. St. 
40 

Washington 63-Wash St. 
49 

Wyoming 68— Utah St. 48 


Rochsir. NtwYoik Milw. 


Mpls. 


a. New Yerl 

W-28;L-26 98-95 aa-az lua-iuu 

Pcl.:.5l9 118-na 

S.Beiien Syracuse Phila. NewYork 

W.27.L-27 88.115 101-105 103-105 

Pel.. 500 104.94 

4. Philadelphia Mllw Ft. Wayne Boston Mpls. 

W-22.L-29 95-102 97-105 lOS-IOI 93-103 

Pel.: .431 


Pci.:. 545 112-118 

3. Ra<ha*ter Mllw. 
W-24,L-30 74-75 
Pel.. .444 

4. Mllwauliae Phila. 
W-19; L-36 103-95 
Pci.:. 345 
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DTHER RESULTS FDR THE RECDRD 


AUTO RACINO 

LEE PETTY. Randleman, N C., Grand Natl tOO-m. race, 
with 69.03 mph avg. speed. In 1954 Chrysler. Jacksonnlle. 


HOLLY k - . 

dieweighls. New York. 

BOBBY DYKES. 9- round TKOo 


ir Milo Savago, mid- 
ir Joey De John, nuddle- 


Y MARTING, lO-tound spill decision over Joe Mi- 

cell, middleweights. Rochester. N.Y. 

LUTHER RAWLINGS. 10-round decision over Johnny 
Brown, welterweights, Chicago. 

CHICO VEJAR. 10- round decision over Joey Klein, welter- 
weights, Brooklyn. N.Y. 

EDDIE CHAVE2. 10-round split decision over Manuel 
Renteria, lightweights, San Franasco. 

CARLOS CHAVEZ. 10-round split decision over Bobby 
Woods, lightweights, Los Angeles. 

RALPH OUPAS, lO-round decision over Ritchie (Kid) 
Howard. Iijhtwaighls, New Orleans. 

DAI OOWlR. IS-round decision over Eric Marsdtn. for 
British Empire flyweight title. London. 


CURLING 

MONTREAL WESTWARD, skipped by Clay Smith, over 
Prescott, Ont., 17-4. Rotary Inti, bonspiel, Utica, N Y. 


DOC SLED RACING 

DR. ROLAND LOMBARD, Weyland, Mass..41-m. Inti. Dog 
Sled race, in 2:59.34. St. Gathe. Que. 


W-32, L-15, T-8 
Pts 72 

3. Detroit 
W-31. L-16, T-9 
Pts.. 71 

W-22"*L-I8; T17 
Pts.: 61 

4. Batten 

W-20. L-19: T-16 
Pts.: 56 

5. New York 
W-I4, L-27. I-IS 
Pts. - 43 

6. Chicago 

W-9; L 33; T-13 
Pis.: 31 


Toronto New York 

1- 3 1-4 

Toronto Chicago 

2- T S-l 


Montreal Detroit Boston 

3- 1 1-2 3-3 

Chicago Now York Toronto 

4- 3 5-5 3.3 

Chicago Boston Montreal 

2-2 5-5 4.1 

New York Boston Detroit 

2-2 2-4 1-5 


IN RESERVE $22,550 Santa Ynei Stakes. 7 1.. by 2V5 
lengths, in 1 :22 2j 5, Senia Anita Pk., Calil. Johnny Long- 
den up. 

FIRST CADET: 821.525 Florida Breeders' Siakis.3f , by 
115 lengths. in0:333/5. Hialeah Pk.. Fla. Kenny Scawlhorn 
up. 

WEE-FLASH: $7,975 Debutante Stakes. M m . by a neck, 
in 0.22 3/5, Fan Grounds. New Orleans, Thomas Spencer 
up. 


HUNTINGTON. L.I., over Alliance, 0., 16-3. Sherman 
Memorial lournament. New York. 

SHOOTING 

(Great Southern Trapshool.JKksonville, Fla.) 

G. V. WIGGINS, Daytona Beach. Fla.. Greil Soulharn 
man's handicap, with 95 ol 100. 

MRS. CARL FLOCK, Miami, Grtat Soulharn women's hand, 
■cap. with 88 ol 100. 

THOMAS 0. OLIVER, Toronto, doubles title, with 84 ol 
TOO. 

J. CALVIN MICHAEL. Aberdeen, Md., 16-yd. singles, with 
196 ol 200. 

SKIING 

KEITH WEGEMAN, Sleamboal Springs. Colo.. Class A 
lumping lille, with 270. 255 ft.. 221 pis., Sleamboal 
Springs carnival. 

ART DEVLIN. Lake Placid. N.Y.. Class AJump, with 201, 
217 It.. 219.4 pis., open invililion. Brallleboro. VI 
JOHN BEONARZ. Iron Mt.. Mich.. Class A jump, with 199, 
200 It.. 216 6 pts.. Ironwood. Mich. 

GUT TOM BERGE. Norway. N.Y. State men's slalom titlo. 
in 0:50.2. Saranac Lake, N.Y. 

KATHERINE COX. Port Leyden. N.Y., N.Y. Slate women's 
slalom lille, in 0 60.2 Saranac Lake. N.Y. 

TENNIS 

EDDIE MOYLAN, Trenton, N.J.. over Renaldo Garrido. 

6- 2, 7-5. Hollywood men's singles. Hollywood, Fla. 
KAROL f AGEROS. Coral Gabies, ovei Maiityn Stock. 9-7. 
10-8, Hollywood women's singles. Hollywood, Fla. 
BUDGE PATTY, Los Angeles, over Hugh T. Slewart. 6*3. 

7- 5 6-3. French indoor singles. Pans, 

TONY VINCENT, Miami, over Geoffrey Ward. 6-1, 6-1, 
Carlton T.C. singlis, Cannes. France. 

FELICISIMO AMPON. Philippines, over Sven Davidson, 
6 1, 6 4. 1 6. 6-2. Philippine natl. open. Manila. 

TOBOGGANING 

(European championships. Hahnenklee, Germany) 

PAUL ASTE. Austria, men's single. sealer lille. in 5 23.46 
for 4 heals. 

HEINZ ISSER and ASTE, Austria, twin-sealer title, in 
2 .45.56 for 2 heals. 

MARIA ISSER. Austna. woman’s single-stater title, Iri 
5:34.27 for 4 heats. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


# TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1i 


Boskalball 

(Leading college games) 

CaliTofnia vs. UCLA, Berkeley. Calif. 

San Francisco vs. SI. Mary's, San Francisco. 
Wash. SI. vs. Oregon Si.. Pullman, Wash. 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse, Philadelphia, 

Boxing 

• Ezzard Charles vs. Charley Norkus. heavyweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N. Y. (10 ids.}. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

USLTA men's indoor championships. New York. 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 19 
Batkotball 

(Leading college games) 

Caliiornia vs. UCLA, Berkeley. Calif. 

Duke vs. Wake Forest, Durham. N.C. 

Kentucky vs. De Paul, Chicago. 

# Michigan vs. Minnesota, Ann Arbor, Mich.. 3 
p.m. (CBS). 

N. Carolina St. vs. Maryland. Raleigh. N.C. 

TCU vs. Rice. Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Villanova vs. Duquesne. Philadelphia. 

Wash. St. vs. Oregon St.. Pullman, Wash. 

W. Va. vs. Geo. Washington. Morgantown, W. Va. 
professionals) 

# Minneapolis vs. Ft. Wayne. Minneapolis. 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

New York vs. Syracuse. New York. 

Rochester vs. Milwaukee, Rochester. N.Y. 

Bobsledding 

U.S. Olympic team try-outs. Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. New York. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

# Widener Handicap. $100,000. \Vt m.. 3-yr.-olds, 

• Hialeah Pk., Fla. (CBS; TV 4:30 p.m.; radio— 
4:45 p.m,), 

Santa Anita Derby, $100,000. Iki m.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Santa Anita Pk.. Calif. 

Ice Skating 

World Speed skating championships. Moscow. 

Trock ai Field 

• Natl. AAU championships. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y., 
8:30 p.m. (Mutual local blackout). 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Boskelball 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Boston 
Milwaukee vs. Ft. Wayne. Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 

New York vs. Detroit. New York, 

Sled Deg Derby 

New England Sled Dog championship, Littleton, 
N.H. 

MONDAY. FEBRUARY 21 
Batketball 

(Leading college games) 

Illinois vs. Iowa, Champaign. Ill 
Kentucky vs. Vanderbilt. Lexington. Ky. 

Wake Forest vs. Maryland. Wake Forest. N.C. 
Wisconsin vs. Minnesota, Madison. Wis. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. Minneapolis, Spencer, la. 

Bexing 

# Carmelo Costa vs. Bobby Bell, featherweights, 
Eastern Pkwy, Brooklyn, N.Y, (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC-local blackout). 


February 18 through 27 

# Rjnzi Nocero vs. Rafael Merentino, middle- 
weights. St. Nick’s. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

Maurice Harper vs. Italo Scortichini, welter- 
weights. San Francisco (10 rds.). 

Fi«td TriaU 

Natl, held Inal championship. Grand Junction, 
Tenn. 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Boston. Detroit. 

Squash Racquets 

U.S. women's singles. Haverford. Pa. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
Bosketbad 

(Leading college games) 

N. Carolina St. vs. N. Carolina. Raleigh, N.C. 
San Jose St. vs. San Francisco, San Jose, Calif. 
(Professionals) 

# Boston vs. Syracuse; New York vs. Philadelphia, 
New York, 9:15 p.m. (Mutual). 

Milwaukee vs. Rochester. Milwaukee. 

Horse Racing 

Washington's Birthday Handicap, $25,000, 114 ni. 
(turf). 3 yr.-Dlds up, Santa Anita Pk., Calif. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Fotdham vs. La Salle. New York. 

Geo. Wash. vs. Wm. & Mary. Washington, D.C. 
(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Ft. Wayne: Boston vs. Milwau- 
kee. St. Louis. 

New York vs. Philadelphia, New Haven, Conn. 
Boxing 

# Kid Gavilan vs. Hector Constance, welterweights. 
Miami Beach Audit. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (CBS). 

Golf 

Sarasota Women's Open. Sarasota. Fla. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Boston. St. Paul. Minn. 

# New York vs. Toronto, New York. 9:15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Georgetown vs. Maryland, Washington, D.C. 

Notre Dame vs. Marquette, South Bend, Ind. 
(Professionals} 

Milwaukee vs. Ft. Wayne; Minneapolis vs. Bos- 
ton. Minneapolis. 

Syracuse vs. Rochester, Syracuse, N.Y. 

GoK 

Houston Open, Houston, Texas. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Toronto, Montreal. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR lOO-m. sportsman race. Daytona Beach. 
Botkelball 

(Leading college games) 

Cincinnati vs. Duquesne. Cincinnati. 

Duke vs. N. Carolina, Durham, N.C. 

Oklahoma vs. Missouri. Norman. Okla. 

Oregon St. vs. Oregon. Corvallis. Ore. 

UCLA vs. S. California, Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Wyoming, Salt Lake City. 

(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Boston, Moorhead. Minn. 
Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia 

# Sandy Saddler vs. Teddy (Red Top) Davis, for 


• featherweight title, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (15 
rds ). 10 p.m, (NBC). 

Court Tennis 

World pro championship, Racquet Club, New York. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. New York. Chicago. 

Inti, championships begin. Dortmund, Dussel- 
dorf. Krefeld and Cologne. W. Germany. 

Skiing 

Olympic fvmpiag tern Uy cats. Im Mi. Mich. 

Swimming 

U.S. women's Pan American team try-outs, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

U.S. men's Pan American team try-outs. New 
Haven. Conn, and San Francisco. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR 12S-m. sportsman and modified race. 
Daytona Beach. 

Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Dayton vs. Duquesne, Dayton. Ohio. 

• Iowa vs. Michigan, Iowa City, Iowa. 3 p.m. (CBS). 
Kentucky vs. Auburn. Lexington. Ky. 

La Salle vs. Temple. Philadelphia. 

N. Carolina St. vs. Geo. Washington. Raleigh. N.C. 
Oregon vs. Oregon St.. Eugene, Ore. 

Penn vs. Columbia, Philadelphia. 

Tulsa vs. St. Louis, Tulsa, Okla. 

UCLA vs. S. California, Los Angeles. 
(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Ft. Wayne, Minneapolis. 

• New York vs. Milwaukee, New York, 3 p.m. 
(NBC), 

Rochester vs, Philadelphia, Rochester, N.Y. 

Bawling 

Natl, women's doubles match game tournament 
begins, Detroit. 

Hockoy 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• Flamingo Slakes. $148,000, 114 ni.. 3-yr.-olds, 

• Hialeah Pk., Fla. (CBS: TV-4;30 p.m.; radio— 
4;45 p.m.). 

Santa Anita Handicap, $100,000, W* m,, 3-yr.-olds 
up, Santa Anita Pk., Calif. 

Ice Skoling 

Wad', indoor championships, LaAe Placid, W.Y. 

Pole 

Sherman Memorial final, Sq, A Armory, N.Y. 
Skiing 

Natl, jumping, cross-country. Nordic combined 
championships, Rumford, Maine. 

Track & Field 

• IC4A championships. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y., 
8:30 p.m. (Mutual local blackout). 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
Aula Racing 

NASCAR 160-m. Grand Natl., Daytona Beach. 
Boskelball 

Boston vs. Milwaukee. Providence. R.l. 

Ft. Wayne vs. New York. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Hockey 

Chicago vs. Detroit. Chicago. 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 

Squash Racquets 

U.S. vs. England, Wolfe-Noel Cup. Haverford, Pa. 
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SNOW PATROL 

NS-newsnow; PO»powder; PP-packed pow- 
der; HP=hard-pKked snow; HB-hard base; 
GR=granular: FG=(rozen granular; CO-corn 
snow; BC=breakable crust; UC- unbreakable 
crust; W»wet; IC^icy condition; BS»bare 
spots; DC-dangerous condition; CL-trait or 
slope closed. 


A late roundup of snow conditions in America from a picked group of local skiers 



COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Warm and aiinny u calher in the H'esr /ins bn>ughl hints nf spring skiing. East- 
ern areas e-xpecling traditional big eroud.s tor Wa.s/iington’s Uirthdag weekend- 


HEW ENGLAND: PUD PEAK. VT.: Snow Irac- 
tor workpri ovortimu paokinir 14 new 1*0. I’ioo 
has hiui a greal winter, with ?.'> oiieraiing <lays. 
MAD RIVKK r.l.KS. VT.: ') 1*1* on 2li oO 111}. 
There is not a rock or an icy spoi .showing on 
Ihe whole mountain. .Ml trails rate exci'llent. 
an: hkomi.ky, vt.: Skiing ha.s l)een a rleliglu, 
thanks to a foot of I’O which fell Iasi weeki'nti 
on a 7 25 fff}. Krratic weather recently ranged 
from shirt-sleeve sunshine to rain, then snow, 
STOWR. VT. ; ((■ plagupri many trails last wt^k. 
4 windblown I’O on 21 U' icy hase. Thermome- 
ters hit 10 lielow la.st wei-kend. 

FKASC'OS'IA, N.H.: 1 2 1*0 on T 5S base, with 
s[jrinR skiing prospects excellent. Keeent temp, 
range went from tSO above to 20 Iwlow. 

KOKTII CONWAY, -S’.H.; Area could use 2 NN or 
3 1 1*0 to put all tr.nils in shape, I’re.sc-nt cover 
Ls 1 <’<3 on G 12 IIU with some 1C. A few trails 
have been reserved for wfckenris with gooii 
results. 

HRiiKSitlliE MTS., MASS.: Up to 12 I’O fell at 
Jitniny Peak last week and trails are in gomi 
shiiiie with 2 12 HP base. Watch ciUl for icy 


spots. Otis Ridge has 2 1*1* on 2 HI* and Cata- 
mount. N.Y. opene<l for the first time last 
wpekcn<i with 0-6 PO. 

QUEBEC: tAf Ukai pdkt: 6 PO over 40 HR. 
Worst storm of winter temporarily closed roads 
last weekend. 

M<IST TRKMUt.A-NT: G 12 new PO over 32-.')l. 
condition.s e.xcellent. Roads are open. 

NEW YORK: TfRIN: Excellent signs are still 
out with s 1*0 on 23 base. 

PENNSYLVANIA: I.ICDNIEU: 8 new PO on 
4-l.'i ha.se with temps, around zero. Penn.'stale 
championships schetiuled here on Fell. 19-20. 

MIDWEST: itlB MT,. Wis.: .3 I’O on 10 Hit. 
Skiing excellent: temps. aroun<l minus 10. 
KOYNK MT,, .MICH.; 2 NS on 1-12 PI*. Despite 
heavy iralftc. slope.s are holding up well h<^ 
cause of zero cold, 

TKKHY VKAK, S.D.; 5-7 NS with base now up 
to 3ii 3ii. Despite excellent conditions, there 
have been n<i lift lines lately. 


ROCKY MTS.: HEKTUni n PASS, cot.d.: 22-32 
Hit. Clear skies and warm days have produced 
nciir-iierfeci skiing- Low accident rate attrib- 
uted to tack of ruts and bumps on trails. 
tvi.sriv'Ji f.AUK. f .7 .VS on 2.3 .3.5 HI* with 

IC. Over-all outlook (air-good. More NS would 
help 

ASPKN, foiD.: All trails an<l slopes boast I’P 
over 2i' 38 ba.se. No waiting lines either. 
.s.t.VTA FB. s. ME.x.: 1 1*1* on 39 .36, Jjut raefr.? 
are hoping for more snow before winter carnival. 
Feb. 19 20. Recent crowds have been heavily 
spririkh'd with snow bunnies frntii Texas. 
Al.TA, I'TAli; 6 1*0 on M) HP. and skiing still 
great. .\re!i has hii<l heavy nut-i>f-town ()lay 
and adviinee re.servalions are recommeniled. 
jAfK.soN. WYo.: 4 N.S on 20 HP. everything i.s 
open and skiing is grand. Roads are oiten. 
IIANFF. Ai.HEFtTA: 14 N.S has [irovitiecl good .ski- 
ing for almost the lirsi time this winter. How- 
ever. :inother 10 woubi help. 
si:n valley, IDA.: Rase is 11-30. Best snow is 
in the bowls atop Baldy. 


NORTHWEST: liitnfKE MT., lllllTISli CULl'M- 
niA: Cpper are.as have 2.5 NS on xl HB. 22 NS 
on 69 HB at village. NS is on heavy side. Week- 
end line-ups for chair lifi continue but midweek 
- especially Wednesday is fine. 

MT. HOOK. iiitK. OR surface.s over 116 HB at 
Tiriilierline, .■>2 HB at (lOvt. Camp. Temp.s. 
arouml 30 31. Skiing rates fair good. 

MT. Pakfu, wash.: 2 NS on 136 HP. All runs 
good with north face of Panorama the best. 
Bring auto ebains, 

STBVE-VS PA.s.s, WASH.: 2 .VS Oft 9-1. Car ch.iins 
required, Nortbwest iniereollegiate chamiiion- 
ships scheduled here. Feb. 19 20. 

FAR WEST: sqfAW vai.I.KY. caI.IP.: Some CO 
on 69-108 HI* with all nin.s e.xceilent. Daytime 
temps. 39 to 60. Crowd hit 2.500 last weekend 
but there were no waiting lines. 

MT. BALKY. fAl.lF.: 20-31) HP siiriiig snow on 
upper areas, .Some lower areas CL bei-uuse of ILS. 
EDF.LWEISS. PAl.lF.: 39 .'12 HP. Everything is 
open anil all trails excelletii. 

SfitAK UKWI.. l•AI.l^•-: Total cover here measures 
84-120. best snow conditions so far tliia year. 
UENO. S-KV.: Cover is down to 40- 60 HB. There 
is iileniy of skiing left but NS is neeiied to hide 
.some stumps and rocks. 



FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliablesources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG-fishing good; FP-fishingfair; 
FPs fishing poor. OG* outlook 
good; OP-outlook poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

STEELHEAO TROUT: ORRitoN; FF m Sanily 
River with cherry bobbers and red yarn beet 
lures: North Suntiam dropping steadily and 
clearing. FF with cluster eggs un<! sponn.s. 0(i: 
most coast slroams FP and OP until season 
closes Feb, 28. 

CAi.tFORNiA: The big run has iieiered out in 
most coastal streams with l'■p last week on 
(jualala. Van Duzen. Big Noyo and Ten Mile 
rivers lallhough the lower Kel produced :i few 
big fish I - ff you fancy longshois try the Hus-sian 
River this week; otherwise stay to home. 

BRITISH coli'MBIa: Despite number of un- 
usually heavy steelhead this has been poorest 
season within memory of BC anglers, and fish- 
ing continues to be slow on all mainland and 
Vancouver Islanii streams; no one’s sure why. 
Stream.s art* low and clear, but ordinarily fre.sh 
winter fish will run through low water. There’s 
still time for runs to show up in full force: 
meanwhile best prospecl.s are Qualicum stream.s 
and Cowichan on Vancouver Island on main- 


land. the Capilano should come to life when w'a- 
ter IS released from new dam. In general, OI*. 

BLACK BASS; ‘•Al.tKOR.SlA: Clear Lake hu.sled 
wide open last week with largemnuths to 7 
pounds coming thick and fast: should still be 
hot; try live bait or any .standard filug. On low- 
er Colorado River Topock Ray is In's! spot, and 
(HI. Mohave Lake fishing slowed by winds. 

NEVADA: l.,ake Mead bassing coniinues to im- 
prove daily am! unseasonully; Oft 

TKN\'K.S.SEK: Last week .Ion Dykstra fished 
('iinch River wiili Harlacol plug and took 13 
bigmouth bass. 9 crappie. 13 “slripers." Most 
lakes report I’l*. 

LOl’IstAN'A.- Herbert Bcnsel of .New Drlcan-s 
took a day off last Wednesiiay and went fishing 
at nearby Sinionciiu Ponds, where he caught 
3-> hass and kept legal limit of 15, including 
.several over 3 pounds. For bass in 5- to 8- 
pound clufw try .\nncoco Lake. 3.690-acrc maii- 
maile lake west of Leesville. La. Skiffs are avail- 
able at state-owned, no-fee lake; for last-minute 
dope check with John Brothers at Brothers- 
Word store in Leesville: take along popper 
idugs and river-runt.s 

MisSKi'iti: Upiier end of I^.-ike Norfork is low 
but clear, F(J last week with bass averaging 4 
jioumis (and some going to 7i; wobbling plugs 
favored by fish and fishermen. Lillie North 
Fork of Lake Bull Shoals oleur and rising, with 
good catche.s of largemouths to 7 pound.v com- 
ing into Pontiac and Theodosia boat docks; 
(K: next w(H‘k. 

eI.drida: Terrible weather wrecked fishing in 
most of Florida last week .and ba-ss are still 
thawing out. 3Vy Kissimmee River where Lake 
Wales- Vero Beach road eros-ses: retrieve tleep- 
running plug slowly. Tamiami Trail culverla 
arc still producing on fiy-rod and spin lun^s. 
In NW Florida. Ochlockonee River just below 


Jackson Bluff Dam is best bet (with spoon- 
and-porkrind combination). 

MARLIN: MEXifi): Acapulco anglers are rais- 
ing ti.sh hut few are taking hail and fewer are 
hooked: (XL Mazatlan charter Itoals averaging 
2 3 marlin per trip; fish are 15 mile.s off.sborfi 
ami moving in. 

ki.krika: White marlin are showing up off Mi- 
ami Beach, with irollers picking u!> occasional 
wahoo. 

CHANNEL BASS: I-T.OKIKA: .Miami vi’.sitor 
Leo Samuels of Chicago took 22-pound 12- 
ounce redlish on spin tackle and S-pound mono- 
filament last week. 3 Tampa anglers caught 30 
reds in Chassaluiwilzka River on jilugs and live 
shrimp last Satiirdiiy. In NW Florida the fish 
are still up tlie rivers as far a.s head of liiie water. 
TF.XAS: Good catches of rat reds reported last 
Sunday from Padre Island channels (near Port 
Araiisasi, and btill.s are exjiecled to start feed- 
ing a“ water recovers from last w-eck's norther. 
i.ofisiANA ; Goo<l catches reported from Terre- 
bonne. Parish islands to Dixon's Bay (near 
mouth of the Mis.sissi[ipii and OG at Samly 
Point, Hastiiin Bay anti Dixon's, 
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SKIING 

EAST vs. WEST 

A directors’ war splits the NSA 

by EZRA BOWEN 


At various times in the past 100 
XX years spokesmen for the nation’s 
less urban interests have remarked 
how well they could Ret along with- 
out the rich and populous East. One 
of the first great exponents of this the- 
ory was John C. Calhoun. The most 
recent is California’s Albert Sigal, 
President of the National Ski Associa- 
tion, governing body for competitive 
and club skiing in the U.S. 

At a special session of the directors 
of the NSA in Colorado Springs on 
December 18 and 19. Mr. Sigal was 
instrumental in securing a vote to 
move the executive office of the asso- 
ciation from Barre. Mass. — where it 
had been for 18 years— to Denver, 
where Mr. Sigal and the delegates of 
four western divisions thought it 
should be. 

AN UNEASY FEELING 

To some easterners this move came 
as a surprise. Only a few real irrecon- 
cilables could still prot&st the right 
of the fast-rising West, which now em- 
braces five of NSA’s seven territorial 
divisions, to a strong voice in national 
skiing affairs. Some easterners even 
agreed with the principle of moving 
the executive office to Denver. But an 
uneasy feeling that the peppery Mr. 
Sigal had moved with inappropriate 
haste nonetheless prevailed. Mr. Sigal 
demurred. 

“May I say to you, sir,” said Mr. 
Sigal. “that the tail has been wagging 
the dog for 20 years, and it's not go- 
ing to wag it any longer." 

One difficulty is that the directors’ 
decision leaves Roger Langley, Execu- 
tive Secretary of NSA and its only 
regular paid officer, silling in Barre, 
Mass, with four years still to go on 
a five-year contract and no apparent 
recourse but to resign. 

Not only that— Langley was the as- 
sociation’s president from 1936 to 
1948, has served as secretary since the 
presidency w'as made a rolafing office 
and deserves, so the outvoted directors 
feel, something better than the old 
heave-ho. As a further point of honor, 
some of the loyalists feel that, since 


skiing has always been run from the 
East, the administration should be 
kept there. It was there that the sport 
first became popular, and there are still 
more Eastern NSA clubs than in all 
five western divisions combined. As 
far as the East is concerned, Langley 
and Barre still stand. 

Sigal and Co., on the other hand, 
in.sist that the executive office is now 
in Denver and can operate quite hand- 
ily from there without those who re- 
fuse to go along. “We,” said Mr. Si- 
gal, “don't need the East.” 

Beneath the booming of these can- 
non, a crackle of small-arms fire can 
be heard from an attendant skirmish. 
The National Ski Patrol System, a 
loosely organized group of volunteers 
that slows down schussboomers, in- 
sures skiers against injury and brings 
them down on toboggans when they 
have been hurt, has developed an 
East-West split of its own. The Patrol 
was started in 1938 in the East under 

T. angley’s NSA regime; but it was set 
up as a separate corporation for tax 
reasons and has, since 1950, been run 
from Denver by Edward Taylor, a 
confirmed westerner. But there are a 
number of anti-Taylorites in the east- 
ern wing of the Patrol who have re- 
duced the argument down to such 
minutiae as whether the easterners 
couldn't draw up a better skiers’ in- 
surance policy than the one the west- 
erners put in operation. And as if that 
weren’t complicated enough, the Pa- 
trol has become a prize in the greater 
war within the NSA. 

The whole situation has long since 
become too complex for the majority 
of the nation’s 2,500,000 weekend ski- 
ers who don't race, don’t belong to ski 
clubs and don’t really care whether 
the flag waves over Massachusetts or 
Colorado. The same may be said of 
many of the NSA’s 50,000 club mem- 
bers, who are beginning to think rath- 
er seriously of dropping the directors 
and just going skiing. 

CALM HEADS FOR A SOLUTION 

If that happens, the NSA ha.s had 
it, and to prevent such a collapse a 
few calm heads on the top level are 
working on a solution to present to 
the NSA convention in May. Further- 
more, they know an Olympic year is 
approaching and, world competition 
being what it is, no one on either side 
can afford to find him.self in a public 
wrangle over, say, the selection of the 

U. S. Olympic ski team. “After all,” 

admitted one embattled official, “there 
are some things you hare to do to- 
gether.” END 


WOLLENSAK 


20x SPOTTING SCOPE 



The perfect scope for shooters. Pinpoints 
tartfel hits. Ha.s tinm features plus ^uperh 
optienl craftsmaashij) . . . Wocoled optics. 

ONIY with l.olh.r 



RAMBLER FIELO GLASS 


Full 4 power. unexcelle<i performance . . . 
with leather case . . . S29.SO plus tax 
EXPLORER TELESCOPE 
Precision 8-power lelesfoi>e. Popular 
with Scouts, nature lovers . . . S9.98 

Write for literolwre ... at Your Dealer! or Oireet from 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
83S HUDSON AVENUE, ROCHESTEB 31, NEW YORK 
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!>igiiilicaii( cuiilrilmlioiis to, 
as well U.S lieiielii lioiii, 
a new ^loup effort of 
ulinost importiiiice 
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Some people are in the mood but haven’t the money.. . 



Some people have the money but aren’t in the mood . . . 

Some people have both the mood and the money 




You know whn \vc mean — the families who’ll be out on the ice this 
weekend ... or heading south for the sun. 

You’ve seen what happens. When active, sports-minded families like these 
set a style, all America follows. Colorful sports shirts outsell 
plain whites . . . sedans borrow the sleek line? of six>rts cars . . . electric 
dishwashers, air conditioners, automatic dryers become musts in new homes. 

You know what to do. To sell this new market, make customers out 
of the active families who make the customs. 

SPORTS li.i.trsTRATEn has them. Every week, it reaches .575,000 successful 

young und young-al-heart> families— the kind who 

head up today’s new generation of spf)rls-rninded Americans. 


SPORTS 


ma^razine of 
today’s succossful 
yoang familios 


CIRCULATION NOW 575,000 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


YESTERDAY 



BIG TRAllSl vs. 
BIG MYTH 

Walter Johnson ‘duplicated’ a pitch that George Washington never made 


T hk Rev. Mason L. Weems knew practically nothing 
about George Washington’s boyhood years at Ferry 
Farm on the bank of the Rappahannock River in Freder- 
icksburg, Va. Perhaps on the theory that an entertaining 
fiction is much better than nothing, he wrote (about 1800) 
The Life and Memorable Actions of George Washington, a 
highly Imaginative effort to endow George with a youth 
worthy of a future president. One of the “memorable ac- 
tions” recorded was George’s confession of chopping down 
a cherry tree. Another was his casual pitching feat which 
spun a stone (or silver dollar i across the Rappahannock. 

In planning the 1936 anniversary of Washington’s birth, 
the people of Fredericksburg decided to honor (besides 
Wa.shington) these two Weems fables. They therefore ar- 
ranged to plant 200 cherry trees along a boulevard being 
built to Ferry Farm, which is half a mile from the center 
of town, and they invited Walter Johnson (the Washington 
Senators’ greatest all-time pitcher) to come down from his 
Maryland farm and try the silver dollar trick. 

In Washington, D.C., Rep. Sol Bloom of New York, 
director of the U.S. George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, put Johnson on the front page by saying he would 
bet 20 to 1 the Big Train couldn’t pitch a dollar across the 
river. Moreover, contended Bloom, he would fail at a puny 
task compared to the one accomplished by the father of 
our country. According to a Colonial map. Bloom said, the 


Rappahannock in 1748 was 1,320 feet wide. (In 1936 it was 
272 feet wide.) Commonwealth Attorney W. B. F. Cole re- 
futed Bloom’s statistic; “A high water mark like that 
would have flooded Fredericksburg off the map. Mary 
Washington would have had to use a rowboat to get out 
of her home.” 

Meanwhile Johnson was warming up his arm for the big 
chore, now the most important part of the February 22 cel- 
ebration. He sent the following word to the Fredericksburg 
cheering section: “I am practicing with a dollar against 
my barn door. Arm getting stronger, barn door weaker.” 

Despite the fact that the Rappahannock was edged with 
ice and its banks snow covered, a shivering 1,000 people 
surrounded Johnson the afternoon of the 22nd as he took 
off his coat and advanced to make his toss. Across the 
river 3,000 more shivering people waited, hoping to catch 
the coin. Actually, Johnson had three silver dollars. The 
first two, however, were for practice throws. The third 
(official) one was engraved with the date and Johnson’s 
name. The first dollar fell into the river. On the second try, 
however, Johnson succeeded. The third coin flew triumph- 
antly into the waiting crowd, covering a distance of 286 
feet 6 inches. Johnson returned to Maryland in triumph. 
He was perhaps unmindful of the fact that the hero of Rev. 
Weems’s fiction had accomplished the feat while only 11 
years old. (~eno ) 



SHIRT-SLEEVED JOHNSON FOLLOWED THROUGH ON PERFECT PITCH OF SILVER DOLLAR ACROSS THE ICE-EDGED RAPPAHANNOCK 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SOME REAL AMERICAN CONFIDENCE 

Sirs: 

I was particularly intercstefl in the Jan. 
31 article mi.snamed How /fiw.sai OHix/jno/.s 
f's. It was a very informative article i)ut 
really didn’t tell us how they did outshoot 
us. They beat us with training and know- 
how. They beat u-s at a match that was 
termeil ‘‘.something we know about.” They 
used American pistols and ammunition and 
did it. I wonder how many of them shot an 
American pistol before that meet? Yet they 
beat us at our specialty and with our equip- 
ment at that. They just knew how to stay 
cool and shoot, (live a little credit where 
credit is due instead of making such .silly 
excuses for our defeat. It's wor.se to be a 
poor loser and make absurd excuses. 

Another thing that thoroughly irks me 
is the defeatist attitude that was shown 
in the article. Twice in fact. Yuu state 
that Russia boasts a victory in the Olym- 
pics, and say that they probably will beat 
us on the theory that "We can’t .shoot.” 
That U about as ab.surd as Wes Santee 
admitting that he can’t run the mile under 
four minute.s. What American shooters 
and sportsmen need i.s some real Ameri- 
can confidence. 

It’.s not the fani'y firearms or special 
"clothing”; it's merely a matter of determi- 
nation, and, remember, the Ru.ssians only 
have two hands and put their pants on one 
leg at a time. . . . 

Geokcjk E. Stocking 

Whitefish, Mont. 

A STATE OF ANXIETY 

Sirs: 

I have just read your article How /fussia 
Ouli^hoois Vs. 

I am a little hazy on one point. 

Why can’t we allow our standard of liv- 
ing and willingness to send aid to foreign 
countries to speak for our superiority over 
Russia? Why can't we enter international 
sports to win for the love of winning and 
not to influence the political world as Rus- 
sia does? 

We and other countries know that Rus- 
.sian athletes are "pro.s,” .so why reach a 
state of anxiety? 

Ai.LAN B. Packman 

Philadelphia 

WHO KNOWS? WHO'S HEARD? 

Sir.s: 

In the Jan. 31st issue of SI there wa.s a 
fine article on How linssiti OulsItiiolH f’.s. I 
would like to point out a few facts which 
you might already know. We have a similar 
system as Russia of picking team members 
for the ISU and Olympic matches in our 
Regional tournaments. We do not all adopt 
the same firing position because we feel that 
the human body dillers in structure. We do 
fire three-position indoors but, a.s you said, 
we do very little three-piwition .shooting 
outdoors. It is also true, as you stated, that 
we lack the ranges to fire on. 

So the Russians outshot us at the Inter- 
national Shooting Union matches! What 
should we do? What can we do? Everyone 
knows of the Olympics, but how many 
know that target shooting is an Olympic 


event? How many people know that N'RA 
stands for the National Rifle Association 
of America, the governing body for the tar- 
get shooters in the United States? 

Why haven’t people heard about target 
shooting? The answer to this seems to be 
that there is no publicity to amount to any- 
thing for the sport. .A bullfight in Spain, or 
a dog race in Florida can get better write- 
ups in newspapers than a local shooter can 
by firing a new national record. To most 
people a "free” rifle match is one in which 
there is no entry fee. 

Ronald Siluer 
Secretary 
Bohi Rifle Club 

Cincinnati 

A SIGNIFICANT MOTION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to SI and to Paul Walk- 
er for an excellent accounting of the ISU 
competition at Caracas. 

Your attention is called to a significant 
motion made at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Rifle A.ssociation Executive Com- 
mittee: “That a minimum of four Regional 
tournaments in each category of interna- 
tional-type competition be held, this num- 
ber to include any regular Regional tourna- 
ments which elect to conduct an adequate 
program of international-type.” 

Progress is being made, but it takes time 
and effort on the part of many. Thank.'-- to 
SI for the boost. 

Rodney W. Pierce 
President, Central New York 
Pistol and Revolver I.rf’aguc 
Hamilton, N.Y. 

A TASTE OF YOUR OWN MEDICINE 

Sirs: 

Fir.st, let me congratulate you on pub- 
lishing the best sports magazine in the 
country. But, why all this crying about the 
bad old Russians beating the poor old 
U.S.A. at shooting, weight lifting and the 
next Olympics? It seems to me that it is not 
so long ago that the poor old U.S.A. was 
bragging about beating everybody else in 
Olympic games and other sports events. 
Now you must take a little of your own 
medicine. 

Personally, the reason why the Rus-sians 
are winning is that they are training cor- 
rectly. I know from experience that you 
can't be an athlete only half of the year. 
You have to train all the time to stay in top 
shape. . . . The Ru.ssian.s train all the time 
as they should but it seems to me that the 
athletes from the U.S..A. train seasonally. 

Better wake up, boys. 

W. E. MacDonald 
Saint John, N.B., Canada 

HE SAID IT IN 394 A.O. 

Sirs: 

I feel the time has come to let off a little 
steam. 

The point in question refers to Jimmy 
Jemail and his so-called IIotbox. The ques- 
tion for next week’s issue (Feb. 14 ) is sched- 
uled to be: "How can the U.S. win the 
Olympic Games?” 


It may come as a blow to all the “sport- 
minded” persons who.se present and past 
interests deal with the Olympics, but 
the games were not originated nor re- 
vived to bring about a free-for-all for 
national honor! 

In fact, the original Olympics were halt- 
ed in 394 .\.D. by the Roman Emperor 
Theodo.sius who .said that they no longer 
-served their purpose— that of fostering 
good will among nations. 

It is my opinion, and I hope that of oth- 
ers, that now is the time to pre.sent the 
Olympics as they were intended. 

Who is to blame for the Olympics not 
being such? The sportswriters of America 
are big enough men to shoulder a large por- 
tion with their articles of win, win, win, 
for the U,S..A. 

Come on, guys; national honor gained 
through individual prestige is one thing, 
ijut let's not have any fi%'e-year plans in our 
own backyard! 

The words of Baron de Coubertin, the 
man responsible for reviving the sport fe.s- 
tival, best e.vpiain the spirit that should be 
pre.sent in all of us. And, by the way, he 
wa.s French! 

“THE IMPORTANT THING IN THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES IS NOT IN WIN- 
NING. BUT TAKING PART" 

Ed Fitzpatrick 

Geneva, N.Y. 

NO CONDITION OF PURCHASE 

Sirs: 

As an avid football fan, I also enjoy 
watching the best game available; how- 
ever, J feel that a number of the letter writ- 
ers to SI in the Jan, 24 issue have failed to 
consider several important points in their 
arguments for unlimited TV of all game.s. 

No college, to my recollection, has obli- 
gated itself or its funds toward satisfaction 
of the TV audience of the country, nor has 
any school received contributions from the 
fans if such an obligation exists. I have 
never seen a TV set purchase order which 
promised in any manner to furnish the buy- 
er of the set with the best in football as a 
condition of purchase (any owner who be- 
lieves that he has such a right should rush 
to the nearest lawyer'. 'Then, on what 
grounds do these armchair quarterbacks, 
who have merely paid for TV sets and elec- 
tric bills, expect the majority of schools, 
which have not professionalized their 
teams, to commit financial hara-kiri at the 
stadium gates? If some schools do not be- 
lieve that the present policy i.s correct, let 
them resign from the NCAA and compete 
with the pros. 

I recommend that all these ardent sup- 
porters of unlimited TV present a construc- 
tive solution toward the replacement of 
the.se losses before leveling criticism. 

I enjoy reading SI and find each copy 
an improvement over the last. Keep up the 
good work. 

James F. Potter 

New York 

THE BEST-OR NONE 

Sirs: 

What the officials of the NCAA do not 
comprehend in their objection to regional 
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television of football is that we in the Bi^ 
Ten are no more interestefi in Eastern foot- 
ball than you New Yorker.^ would be ex- 
cited over Minneapolis professional base- 
ball. You certainly wouhln’t bother to 
watch it on television. 

The NCAA should consider presidential 
Pre.ss Secretary James Hagerty’s reply to 
newsmen who objected to I're.sident Eisen- 
hower’.s first televised news conference as a 
“production.” Said Mageity, "Vve are in 
the 20th century the .second part.” 

In this second part of the 20th century 
TV football fans will watch top-grade foot- 
ball games on TV or none. The Midwest 
may have provincial standards along many 
lines, hut we l>elieve we have the finest col- 
lege football in America. 

John K. Mackenzie 
Golden Valley, .Minn. 

TV QUARTERBACK INC. 

Sirs: 

As National Director of the American 
TV College Fotithall Fans, a group I helped 
form partly because of the great interest 
Si's readers and other fans have shown in 
the current TV controversy. I would like to 
set forth our purposes. They are; 

1 1 To organize the American college foot- 
ball television fans into an actual member- 
.ship. 

2' To develop ways ami means to en- 
courage our meml«*rship in attending col- 
lege football game.s as much as po.ssible. 
There shall be two national "Go To The 
Game” weeks each year. 

2 1 To present the fan.s' views on the tele- 
vi.sion issue to the NC.'^A T\' Committee. 

4 I To devote ways and means to explore 
an<i study subscription television on the 
voluntary “Pay .\s You See" plan as a pos- 
sible solution to the television issue. 

I To ask our membership to select their 
All-American team each year. 

The .American Television College Foot- 
ball Fans is a nonprofit corporation. . . . 

Mr. Bernard Honan, Lebanon, Ind., de- 
scribed himself as low man on the totem 
pole in his letter to SI. Jan. 24. Believe me, 
when we get together things will In- a little 
dilTerent. The TV fans will pull college foot- 
ball out of the fire, anti .so it should l>e. 

J ack Trinsev 
TV Quiirlerhack 
Box lol2 

New York 

ANY DAY BUT SATURDAY 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment you on ytmr 
fine magazine. 

But my main reason for writing i.s to 
oiler a suggestion to the NCAA’s television 
problem. Aly plan is to have an uncon- 
trolled television plan with one all-impor- 
tant factor. That factor is i<» have all tele- 
vised game.s on any day but Saturday, 
when most of the couniry’.s football teams 
play. This would enable people to see local 
teams on a Saturday anil the country’s 
best on another day. 

DONAI.D C \sci \TO 

Oaklyn, N.J. 

FOUR MEN AND 12 HORSES 

Sirs: 

.After reading the splendid article on 
polo by artist-polo player I’eler Hurd iSI, 
Nov. Si we wrote him a letter and ar- 
ranged for a game. Some friends and 1 took 
12 head of horses and journeyed some .300 


miles to Mr. Hurd’s ranch in the mountains 
above Roswell. N.M. 

We found everything just as he hail de- 
scribed it in his article, but for one thing he 
would not tell you of the genuine warm- 
hearted hospitality extended by the Hurds, 
Pete and Henrictre. She is a well recognized 
artist in her own right a-s Henrictte Wyeth. 

Oh, yes, we split the two-game series, 
which happily demand.? a rematch. 

Jim StimmHI. 

Midland, Tex. 

AFTER-DINNER SPEAKER 

Sirs: 

What you have done to this Meilimlist 
preacher ex-missionary! You have turned 
me into an addict. 

I bought a subscription in advance of 
your first issue becau.se 1 have l>epn a 
sports enthusia.sl for most of my 70 years 
- playing football anil ba.sketball, boxing 
a little, watching other sports. The first 
two or three numbers cooled my enthusi- 
asm .somewhat and I decided not to re- 
new the subscription. .And now? The Jan. 
24 and 21 issue.s have been read almost 
literally from t“over to cover. (I did omit 
the cigarette ad on the back cover of 
the numlter just read since dinner.) 

One slight criticism. In the excellent 
story of Horseshoe Plantation iJan. 24) 
why was there no picture or mention of 
Superintendent Goode? Twice in the pa.st 
few years he has showed Southern hos- 
pitality coupled with an intense knowledge 
of and love for the wide-spreading planta- 
tion and Us wildVile, so that this Yan- 
kee visitor rates the two brief visil.s to 
the Goodes among the top experiences 
of his travels. 

Oh, yes. Of course I shall renew when 
the time comes. 

Frank T. Cartwkhjht 
Maplewooil, N.J. 




SUPERINTENDENT COOOE 


• Photographer Frissell found Mr. 
Goode even more elusive than his bob- 
white quail.— PII). 

TO CONTEMPLATE MANY THINGS 

Sirs; 

It was cold standing in the Sacramento 
River yesterday morning and the hand 
warmer added little In help the aching 
and numb hand.?. No sieelhead chaiuvil 
to take the lure ithough a fresh-run 12- 
pound spring salmon did) an<i I had time 
to contemplate many things, including my 
disappointment over the fishing coverage 
by SI. 

When 1 returned to my home the post- 
man had left SI. Feb. 7 and, at long last, a 
fishing .story. Pautzkr mid llts Superlrout 


made the long wait worth-while. It is an 
excellent story, written by men who must 
know what it feels like to have a steel- 
head hit and make his pre.sence known. 
Would that wc had more big steelhead in 
the Sacramento, like the 20-pound buck 
Pautzke is holding in the illustration. , . . 

C. A. Stro.msness 

Corning, Calif. 

THAT AMAZING MAN 

Sirs: 

Joe Miller and Paul O'Neil's coverage of 
the steelhead and proclaiming Washington 
State the steelhead capital, has more than 
compensated for any previous omissions of 
fishing in the Northwest. A truly fine article. 

Owning and operating a small hunting 
and fishing lodge along the rustic, congeni- 
ally simple atmosphere instead of the usual 
flashy, highly commercialized run of re- 
sorts, I fell a bit remote from the fast mov- 
ing pursuit of sports—yet Pautzke, an 
amazing man doing an amazing job. cer- 
tainly typifies the hearty Washington 
.sportsman. We call the steelhead tops in 
the fishing sports. 

Thanks again to SI for hitting home 
with a fine article. 

J. E. Denton 

Chehalis. Wash. 

WELL-KNOWN FIRSTS 

Sirs: 

I was interested in the article on ba.s- 
ketball by Graci* Naismith iSI, Jan. 21), 
The photograph of the first team is 
a fine historical item. Would it be po.s- 
sible for you to identify the other play- 
ers in the picture? I think there may be 
.several individuals, who later became rat h- 
er well known, among them possibly Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, who was at Springfield at 
that time. 

Bri ce L. Bennett 

Worthington, 0. 



FIRST TEAM 


• Stagg was a member of the class, but 
i.s not in tliis picture. Present here are 
back row, left to right, John G. Thomp- 
son, Eugene S. Libby, Edwin P. Rug- 
gles, William R. rha.se, .A. Duncan 
Patton: center row, Frank Maham, 
Dr. Naismith; front row, Unlay Mac- 
Donald, William H. Davis, Lyman AV. 
Archibal(l.-ED. 

PRESERVE, OH GOO. THE ORTHODOX 

Sirs: 

Those who delight to ride to hounds, 
Observe the most correct of bounds 
In dre.ss and gear: pink coats, fresh 
stocks, 

cunliniuil uii next page 
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And each his fitted sandwich box. 

A dolti-sh tyro tried a steal 

Well taped to jar the ^host of Peel: 

He thought to ride to hound.s for fox 
Without a proper santiwich boxf 

He’d not be Custom's lauding slave! 
Insteatl, he showetl a boorish knave, 

A stupid oaf, a clumsy ox. 

Thus de.stitute of sandwich box. 

Twelve-hundred'fifty-dollars-odd 
Of kit bedight the erring clod. 

All waste without the orthodox 
lOr forty-dnilari sandwich box! 

From hai to boots he ha<l no lack: 

He'<l noble horse, the finest tack. 

Vet well he earned the Master's knocks 
For spurning, thus, the sandwich box. 

Quoth .Master, "Sirrah! Never think 
That you'll be bid turn out in pink! 

Oh, l)elter far to lose the fox 
Than ri<le without a sandwich box!" 

The penalty was fair, in main. 

To take Tradition so in vain, 

Kisks all of culture i>n the rocks. 
Pres«‘rve, oh the sandwich box! 

LofJS W. }fl T( Ht.V.S 

Washington, D.C. 

CLOCKS THAT CHOP 

Sirs: 

While reading your bobsledding article 
(1 have never seen a Ixdisled . one i|ues- 
tion went through my min<l which I think 
other uninitiated readers might wonder 
about, too, Sin<-e races an* won by such 
minutely small hunks of time i.Od sec- 
ond . where pre<‘isely iloes the timing 
start? Is the sled in motion when the lim- 
ing starts (like the cars in the lndiuna|>olis 
race* or is everything starte*! from a dead 
stand-still? The difference in teams can 
be in the strength of the legs of the brake- 
men, I would think. 

How did they time these things before 
we had elei-tronic clocks that chop up a 
second so finely? 

Ru hard a . Keyian 

.\lbany. N'.Y. 

• Crew has a few feel to get sled in mo- 
tion i)efore breaking electric eye on 
top of run. The skill of the driver far 
outweighs any possible advantage 
gained by a hard-pushing hrakeman. 
Before electronic clocks, run started 
when the sled broke u string stretched 
across the track connected to a clock. 
-KI). 

GREAT TIPS 

Sirs: 

Without doubt SI covers sports both in 
text and illustration better than anything 
so far published. Your weekly Tie ?’Kom 
The Top on golf is great. \'ery concise, 


clear and to the point. I sure hope that you 
have arranged to publish this particular 
item in some handy form, pamphlet or 
otherwise, for future ready reference. And 
if and when you dt), please put me down for 
a copy of it. 

El) DvPo.'JT 


Newton, N.J, 


• Reader DuT’ont’s name will be a<ld- 
ed to a growing li.st.— KD. 


THE EGGLY AND I 

Sirs; 

You published a cartoon with the name 
"Eggly" in the gag line isce riih. I have 
often seen the name but never before 
speJIerl as our family name. 

It is often sjielled Egglie, Eggleyor Eggl- 
!ie or even Eglie. The first senders of Christ- 
mas r.irds in England spelled it Eggley. 1 
believe his name was William Eggley. 

1 and the members of the family would 
like to know if your cartoonist just got 
the name out of the air or had he swn 
it before. We hojK* that maybe your car- 
toonist is an old friend of .someone in our 
family. Maybe he just iM-lieved it a funny 
name for a good cartoon in a great new 
magazine. 

Jay H. Ecc.i.y 

Oix'an City, N.J. 



• .Artist Shirvanian thought deeply, re- 
called that lo years ag4) he took a phys- 
ical education course at the Elliott 
Street School in Newark from a Mr. 
Eggly. Come to think of it, we knew a 
Florence hJrjIcit in graile school. All tliis 
proves you can’t put all your Egglys 
in one basket. ED. 

HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE 

Sirs; 

1 am Writing with respect to the arti<'lc 
entitled Siiiiiilloii-l'i-oiic liridijc .WysPr;/, 
whicli ap|K*ared in the .Ian. 24 i.ssue. 

I believe that Messrs. Sheinwold and .I;i- 
coby have err«-<i in their computation of the 
numlxT of po,s.sib!e bridge hantl.s. .Specifi- 
cally. they allowed for the urrangenu-nts of 
hands around the table, when actually the 
basic ei{Uation, 32! Iff! ilff!i Iff!* )lff! . 


already allows for just that. True, the 24 
possible arrangements of hands must be 
consulered. But rather than multiply the 
expansion of the foregoing equation by 24 
to take care of the possible arrangements, 
the expansion should be divide<l by 24 if 
the po.s.'tiblc arrangements are not to be 
considered. 

There is, moreover, an arilhmetie mis- 
take in the big number in the first para- 
graph. The la.st .six digits as shown are 
5y9,999 but they shouhl be 559.999. 

With an ordinary desk calculating ma- 
chine 1 verified in about 10 minute.s the 
IBM «x)mputation as being correct for as 
many places as are shown in the article. 
The full odds against any -specific four 
bridge hands occurring in a specified ar- 
rangetn<‘nl arp5ff,(i44.7ff7.765,4SK,792,8ff9,- 
2ff7,4ff9,999 to t. 

I w<iuld welcome .Mr. Sheinwold's or 
Mr. Ja<*oby''! reaction t«) the above, simx* 
permutations and combinations are always 
(smfu.sing, and the sh«'er magnitude of the 
numbers inviilved makes their verification 
unwiclily. 

J. Hi ntkr McDoweu. 

Drexel Hill. I’a. 


I'M NOT DOGMATIC, BUT . . . 

Sirs: 

I was astounded to find that many so- 
calleil mathematicians were stumped by a 
problem which was so easy that it taxc.s 
my imagination why SI madea hullahallcK) 
over it in the first place*. The IBM mathe- 
maticians were c<irrect in their solution. It 
t<M)k me less than five minuti*s to get the 
correct answer. 

If Alfred Sheinwold or Oswald Jacoby 
have th(* correct answer, they can each buy 
the finest hat ma<!e at my exi)ense, 

In working this problem I would like to 
give credit to Thornton C. Fry, I’h.D. His 
tables of factorials of logarithms saved me 
time ami work in computing this problem. 
These tables upiK*ared in the book l‘rttba- 
li/lili/ iittd Itf hJiiijiiieeriiKj f'sps, 

I comjiuted this problem by logarithms 
to simplify my work and here is the solu- 
tion: 

|■A-n.S027«2999() 

I’B --9.909085:336 
l’C-7. 01705X394 (I 

Converting into a number the answer is the 
same as the IB.M mathematii'ians, which 
is 5.3645 times 10 to the 2xth power. 

I am not <l()gmatic, but I'll stake my 
reputation that my answer is correct. 

Sol, TlNANflEF 

Baltimore 

• Al Slieinwold will liave to make his 
old hat do. Readers McDowell and 
TinanofT are both right: the basic 
et|uaiion allowed for all possilile ar- 
rangements of hands.— ED. 
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Its the whisl^ 
in the bottle 



that keeps Early Times 
on top 


Early Times is so fine, so traditionally perfect that mil- 
lions of Americans have made this premium quality whisky 
the top-selling 86 proof straight bourbon in all America. 
Embodying the great tradition of Old Style Kentucky 
Distilling, Early Times is bottled only at the pieak of 
perfection— Truly, Every Ounce a Man’s Whisky 


AMERICA'S TOP-SELLING 86 PROOF STRAIGHT WHISKY 


Every ounce a Man’s whisky 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • B6 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE I, KENTUCKY 
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